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NEWS OF 


HE long arm of the home-based Bomber Command has been 
oF veretched far to the South during the last eight days to lend a 
hand in the combined operations which have their centre in Egypt. 
In the two heavy blows dealt at Genoa by moonlight, in the bombard- 
ments of Savona and Turin, and the successful day and night attacks 
on Milan, the R.A.F. were striking both at the supplies assembled 
for transport to Libya and the sources of those supplies. The long- 
range operations on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, inflicting 
severe damage on Axis material and Italian morale, cost the R.A.F. 
only eleven aircraft. An immediate result is that the Italians are 
clamouring for more fighter support for their industrial region, but 
Germany is already maintaining a larger defensive force in her own 
hard-hit territory than she can well afford. Captain Harold Balfour 
said last Sunday that the Allied air forces on the western front alone 
are containing nearly half the operational strength of German air- 
force fighters. The enemy dare not weaken the defences of the 
Ruhr, Saar and Aachen districts, where our air attacks are estimated 
to have reduced steel production by 1,250,000 tons a year, and coal 
production at the rate of 29,000,000 tons a year. It was a sound 
plan to switch the attacks over to Italy’s greatest industrial centres, 
and to time them when there is the maximum concentration of 
material awaiting despatch to the Egyptian front. The developed 
bombing power of the Uniteé Nations is having an effect which will 
increasingly be felt in Russia, in Egypt and wherever the Axis forces 
are engaged. 


The Battle of the Solomons 


In the Solomon Islands, and in Guadalcanal in particular, great 
land, sea and air battles are taking place whose outcome will have 
important effects on the whole war in the Pacific. A glance at a 
large-scale map will show why both sides are concentrating their 
efforts on the domination of these islands. Several hundred miles 
to the east of New Guinea—itself the scene of hard fighting—they 
are drawn out in a line for some six hundred miles directly across 
the shortest sea-route from Pearl Harbour to north-eastern Aus- 
tralia. The Japanese must hold the Solomon Islands if they are to 
extend their advance southwards, and the Allies must hold them to 
keep their communications clear if they are to advance against the 
enemy from Australia. The air-field held by the Americans in 
Guadalcanal is the focal point of operations. The Japanese have 
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landed powerful reinforcements on the island and have launched co- 
ordinated land, sea and air attacks on the American positions. There 
is no doubt that both sides are employing large numbers of naval 
units and have been heavily engaged. Severe damage has been 
done to the Japanese fleet and transports, but we do not know fully 
what losses may have beén suffered by the Americans. At the 
moment of writing heavy operations are still in progress on land 
and sea and in the air, the American land forces having succeeded 
in beating off determined attacks on the ground. Not until a 
decision is reached can we expect to have detailed news. 


Dr. Benes’ Hopes 


Dr. Benes is a man of balanced judgement and a realist, and by 
no means prone to easy-going optimism. When, therefore, in a 
broadcast to his countrymen on the Czechoslovak National Day, he 
gives precise facts, some of them obtained indirectly through a 
quisling agent, we know that he is not speaking from mere wishful 
thinking. He said that up to the end of August more than 4,000,000 
Germans had been killed or wounded, the latter including only those 
who will not be fit again for military service. He spoke of the 
serious defects in German transport, and his words are borne out 
by the difficulties the enemy are experiencing in getting supplies to 
the Russian fronts, and their feverish efforts to make the utmost use 
of coastal traffic in spite of its dangers. He said that the food situa- 
tion now was as it was at the end of 1917, and we know that that 
was one of the factors which led to the collapse in 1918. Dissensions 
among the leaders and generals do not necessarily indicate break- 
down, but are at least an indication of the fact of the growing realisa- 
tion in Germany that she will soon be compelled by events to pass 
from the offensive to the defensive. These facts taken together do 
not mean that the end is near, but do mean that the course of the 
war is turning the corner or has already done so, and that the United 
Nations may press on with confidence against an enemy weaker than 
he was and still weakening. 


A Fascist Anniversary 


Last Wednesday was the twentieth anniversary of the seizure of 
power by Mussolini and the establishment of the Fascist régime 
in Italy. He claimed to be the saviour of his country, the inaugurator 
of a new epoch of efficiency and prosperity, and the inspired 
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champion of a conception of government fitted tor the modern world, 
In the event, Fascism turned out to be little more than old-fashioned 
dictatorship. If Mussolini achieved, as no doubt he did, certain 
superficial reforms, this was at the cost of enslaving his country 
and taking it along a path which was to lead to aggression, war, 
infamy and misery. It was as the creator of a system based on one- 
man rule, force and bluff that he won flattery and a show of friend- 
ship from Hitler—who was indeed indebted to him for demonstrating 
that the democratic Powers could be defied (up to a point) with 
impunity. There were no common interests which Italy shared with 
Germany, but Mussolini had left himself no choice but to accept 
Hitler’s decisions. The two leaders stood together in the first place 
because they were both dictators and aggressors ; and because they 
were both dictators and aggressors, it was certain that the stronger 
would ultimately devour the weaker. Fascism for Italy not only 
contained within itself the seeds of war, but a war in which, allied 
to Germany, she was bound to play an ignominious and contemptible 
part. 


The Church and the Schools 


In the inevitable reconsideration of the whole problem of primary 
education in this country the question of the dual system, whereby 
non-provided (mainly Church of England) and provided (commonly 
called Council) schools exist side by side, and in particular of the 
situation existing in single-schooi areas, must take a primary place. 
The recommendations made this week by the National Society (the 
Central Council of the Church of England for Religious Education) 
for presentation to the autumn session of the Church Assembly 
are of great importance, and merit more attention than can be given 
in a note of this length. They mark in certain respects substantial 
concessions. There is full recognition that educational standards 
must be maintained or raised, and that Church schools without the 
financial means to ensure this must be handed over to the local 
authority, becoming therefore provided schools ; it is conceded conse- 
quentially that the appointment of teachers must pass to the local 
authority, subject to the appointment of sufficient “reserved” teachers 
to give denominational instruction, and that in the case of head 
teachers “some method of consultation” be established between 
the authority and the school managers. These are steps in the 
right direction, calculated, if not to abolish the dual system, to mitigate 
some of its unfortunate effects on education. But this has to be 
weighed against an Explanatory Note, which states categorically that 
the purpose of the proposals is “to secure the continuance of the 
maximum number of Church Schools in any future reorganisation 
of the educational system of the country.” The President of the 
Board of Education may have other aims than that. 


National Planning 

The debate on national planning opened in the House of Lords 
by Lord Reith last week was very valuable, if only because it 
showed that informed opinion demands swift action by the Govern- 
ment to implement the more vital recommendations of the Uthwatt 
and Scott Reports. It would have been more valuable still if it 
had taken a direction which required the Government to answer 
two simple questions—whether it does or does not accept in principle 
the Uthwatt recommendations for the controlled development of 
undeveloped land, and whether it will or will not confer upon local 
authorities enlarged powers of purchase for areas requiring develop- 
ment. It is of the greatest importance that the Government should 
quickly give a direct yes to these two questions, and. not defer its 
answer, as it does, on the ground that it is committed to long 
inquiries on the subject of machinery. Unfortunately the debate 
was mainly concerned with the problem of machinery, on which 
both Committees gave an opinion, though it was outside their terms 
of reference, Lord Reith now favours, and indeed says he always 
favoured, the appointment of one super-Minister in charge of all 
spheres of reconstruction, as well as of that of physical p!anning. 
But he clearly recognises the possibility of proceeding according to 
what may be called a lower plane of truth—since he has already 
acted as Minister of Works and Planning in the physical sphere— 
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and there would be much gain if we could be sure of getting some. 
thing done (on the physical side) by securing a central planning 
body which would take charge of town and country planning, under 
a Minister who would act in close association with competent loca] 
authorities. The precise form which the machinery is to take muy 
of course be settled, and how it is to be related to the wider 
machinery of reconstruction; and some further consultation with 
the local authorities may perhaps be necessary; but there is no 
reason why there should be any delay in announcing decisions about 
major policies recommended in the two reports for which, til] 
recently, the Government was waiting. 


The Future of Local Government 


Lord Kennet’s letter to The Times on the need of reform in 
local government has provoked a correspondence which shows how 
much dissatisfaction there is with the present state of affairs, along 
with much diversity of opinion about what should be done. The 
war-time Regional Commissioners are concerned with areas larger 
than those of any of the local authorities, but not too large for 
purposes of future town-and-country planning and perhaps other 
social services; but they are controlled from Whitehall, tend to 
clash with local opinion, and their disappearance after the war will, 
in most parts of the country, be welcomed for more reasons than 
one. The efficient administration of the country depends on the 
existence of efficient local authorities popularly elected and capable 
not only of conducting the routine services of their districts, but 
of carrying out the national programmes broadly laid down at 
Westminster—in education, housing, planning and many vital social 
services. Yet there are ro fewer than 1,500 local authorities—the 
councils of counties, county boroughs, boroughs and urban and rural 
districts—dividing up the various functions of local administration 
with an infinite diversity of methods and capacity or with a 
uniformity simply imposed by officials. The Association of 
Municipal Corporations urges that there should be fewer of them, 
with a single all-purposes authority for each district. Certainly we 
shall need for purposes of planning regional administration, whether 
through a single big authority or an effective association of authorities, 
There are some who would like to sweep away entirely the existing 
urban and rural district councils and merge their powers in wider 
units. In view of the great tasks which must fall to local authorities 
in the period of post-war reconstruction, it is urgent that the whole 
problem should come under review. At some future time, when 
there are fewer competing tasks before legislators, consideration is 
likely to be given to the question of relieving Parliament of some 
of its duties by devolving powers upon some nine or ten very 
largely autonomous provinces. 


Discipline and Imagination 


It is gratifying to find that the Ministry of Labour knows that 
the. problem of absenteeism in industry is not merely a matter of 
original sin, or one which can always be dealt with by rules and 
discipline, It is taking the initiative in pressing industrial concerns 
to look at the matter from another angle, and to seek a solution 
within each industry by a human approach to the special problems 
of individual workers. In a White Paper issued by the Ministry 
it is pointed out that common causes of absenteeism are sickness 
in the worker’s family, shopping difficulties, care of the home, 
prolonged fatigue, and simply depression arising from “ blacked-out” 
factories or similar conditions. It is suggested that a determined 
effort to find out why individuals frequently absent themselves may 
often point the way to a remedy, and that managements should 
frankly recognise that many workers, especially wogmnen, cannot 
continue to work 54 days a week if they live far from their work or 
have children to look after. A rota system might be arranged to 
give certain workers a day off apart from Sunday. It is urged that 
every management should take steps to ascertain the facts about 
the absentees and the conditions which are affecting them, and 
should secure the co-operation of :he workers’ representatives. Con- 
siderate treatment and the collective opinion of the workers will 
often succeed where severe discipline fails. 
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THE QUEST FOR AIMS 


VERY month or so some leading personality in Great Britain 

or the United States—Russia and China seem to think it 
sufficient for Anglo-Saxon spokesmen to attribute desires to them 
—demands an official statement of war-aims. The latest is Mr. 
Wendel! Willkie, who has just returned from a lightning tour of 
Russia and parts of Asia with a mass of convictions, of necessity 
a little tentative, which perhaps he has not yet quite sorted out. 
Admirable as was the impression Mr. Willkie made when he 
visited this country last year, it is not quite clear what influence 
political ambitions are having on his public utterances in the 
United States at the moment. Mr. Willkie was the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency last time. He is the obvious choice 
for two years hence. And the biennial elections to Congress take 
place next week. So dependable a commentator as Mr. Raymond 
Gram Swing has stated unequivocally that open or covert opposi- 
tion to the present Government and its works is a political 
necessity to Mr. Willkie. That may or may not be. In any case 
Mr. Willkie is perfectly entitled to say what is in his mind about 
war-aims, and it will certainly be listened to with respect, even 
though with some element of perplexity, on this side of the 
Atlantic. With the demand that we should plan now for peace 
on a global basis there will be general accord. General Smuts 
has already emphasised that in different language, and even 
before he spoke the principle might be said to have been generally 
conceded. It will, moreover, be found when the right moment 
comes that much more has been done in this direction in White- 
hail than is commonly suspected, and the Allied Nations at their 
meetings in London have by no means left the subject unexplored. 
But some of Mr. Willkie’s contentions are hard to follow. The 
Chinese and the Russians, he affirmed, were sure what they were 
fighting for, but they were not so sure of us ; and he added that 
many of them had read the Atlantic Charter, but they were not 
satisfied ; they. asked what about a Pacific Charter; what about 
a World Charter. This, surely, is strange perversity. The Atlantic 
Charter has no local significance or limitation. It took its name 
from the fact that it was drafted and promulgated in the first 
instance on a warship in the Atlantic by the representatives of 
two Atlantic Powers, but it has since been endorsed by Russia and 
a dozen other of the United Nations. It is precisely the World 
Charter which Mr. Willkie and his friends demand. To regard 
it as something which called for a Pacific Charter as complement 
would be definite retrogression ; principles are not dependent on 
geography. As for the suggestion that Russia and China were not 
sure whether we knew what we were fighting for, and that we 
ought, in order to set all doubt at rest, to produce a detailed pro- 
gramme of war-aims, such a view implies a serious misconception 
of the situation. Russia and China are both fighting because the 
soil of their country was wantonly invaded, the United States 
because her fleet, lying in a harbour of one of her oversea 
possessions, was made the object of outrageous and treacherous 
aggression. We, as a plain matter of history, entered the war 
because not our own territory, but that of Poland, which we had 
pledged ourselves to defend, was attacked by Hitler. Having 
entered it we have bound ourselves to make no peace till Hitler, 
and all he stands for, is swept away, and till Japan is finally 
crushed. That is a simple and sufficient statement of war-aims. 
Peace-aims are another matter. We did not go to war, and 
never should have, to reconstruct the world, but so much of the 
structure of the world as it existed before 1939 has been destroyed 
by war that reconstruction is essential, and the task of planning 
that enterprise and carrying it out will tax all our wisdom 
and all our energies. Here it is a question of proceeding from the 


general to the particular, from agreement on principles to their 
application. The difficulty of even making a beginning is illus- 
trated by the vigour of some of the protests against the apparently 
innocuous statement that we are fighting for the defence of 
Christian civilisation. That, it might be supposed, was of the 
nature of a truism, or near enough to a truism to be incapable of 
being an irritant. A Christian civilisation is not a con- 
dition of life in which (to quote from last week’s debate in the 
House of Commons) belief in the Athanasian Creed is forcibly 
imposed. It denotes rather a régime, based on common convic- 
tion and consent, in which the virtues, Christian but by no means 
exclusively Christian, of justice and truth and good faith and 
freedom of conscience and defence of the weak—the very 
antithesis of the qualities inculcated in the Germany of today— 
are accepted as the guiding principles of national as of 
individual life. It is hard to believe that any of our Muslim 
fellow-citizens or allies could seriously take exception to that aim. 
The same virtues are inculcated by their religious faith no less 
than by ours, and in their countries neither we nor they would 
be likely to speak of them as specifically Christian. But as the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs remarked, it is hardly 
strange that speakers who are Christian men, representatives of a 
Christian king and, an at any rate nominally Christian country, in 
addressing a Christian audience should use Christian terms. 
There surely that aspect of the question can be left. 

Since some of our Allies would vigorously repudiate anything 
in the nature of Christian dogma it will no doubt be well to 
distinguish between terminology appropriate for the like-minded 
and language of more catholic character. The Atlantic Charter 
embodies many principles that might properly be called Christian, 
but its phraseology is purely political, as it should be. As the 
first agreed statement of peace-aims it is the natural basis for any 
larger programme, though the scope of the Charter as it stands 
is so wide that we need be in no due haste to press for its 
expansion. Take, for example, the clause which foreshadows “ the 
establishment of a peace which will afford assurance that all men 
in all iands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” The implications of that are almost limitless. There are 
many fears that beset humanity, the fear of war among them. 
What is meant here primarily is some form of settlement which 
will banish finally the danger of war. The Atlantic Charter 
clearly contemplates that, when it stipulates for the disarmament 
of the aggressor nations “ pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security.” Here are aims suffi- 
ciently ambitious for the most insatiable of reconstructors. 
Germany and Japan must be disarmed, and steps taken to keep 
them disarmed, a task which must be undertaken in the first 
instance by the forces, in particular no doubt by the air forces, 
of the United Nations, and ultimately perhaps by whatever inter- 
national organ—presumably a new or reconstituted League of 
Nations—is charged with the maintenance of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security. This is a definite, a specific, 
and an agreed peace-aim. It remains to work out in detail plans 
for its realisation—a by no means inconsiderable task. 

In no way less formidable, though it falls in the economic 
rather than the political sphere, is the realisation of the associated 
aim, the establishment of a peace that will assure to all men in 
all lands freedom from want. With such a purpose proclaimed 
to the world the suggestion that Britain and America have been 
slow in formulating their peace-aims is grotesque. The only ques- 
tion is whether the proposal does not soar too high into the realm 
of pure idealism. Is such a programme practical? Hitherto it has 
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been accepted that every nation is responsible for protecting 
its own citizens from the fear of want. Some have succeeded up 
to a jsint, some have failed catastrophically, often through no 
fault of their own. Does the Atlantic Charter mean that the fight 
against famine in countries like Russia or China, or against want 
falling short of famine in a score of other countries, great and 
small, is to be waged in future by the world as a whole, and at 
the world’s expense? On the face of it that is the cnly meaning 
to be attributed to the clause, and almost impracticably vast 
though such a programme may appear, the constructive work 
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which the League of Nations has been doing for some years pag 
in the matter of minimum nutrition standards and the means ¢ 
bringing them within the reach of all peoples everywhere shoys 
that the task is not too large to be tackled resolutely. What 
immediately needed, difficult though it may be, is some mean; 
of initiating practical discussions on the already agreed peace. 
aims between the principal United Nations, including essentially 
Russia and China. Till that has been done, and the discussions 
have reached practical conclusions, the quest for aims ma 
reasonably be suspended. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OUR points are worth nothing about the R.A.F.’s attacks on Italy. 

They came at a moment when (a) there was a full moon, (6) the 
nights were long enough for a double journey to be made under 
cover of darkness (not that the R.A.F. seems to trouble overmuch 
about that nowadays), (c) the battle in Egypt was beginning, 
(d) Italian morale was known to be particularly low. I confess to 
some sorrow about the inevitable destructon of many of the great 
merchant-palaces at Genoa, including possibly enough the hall where 
the Genoa Conference met twenty years ago, with the Russians 
admitted for the first time, at Mr. Lloyd George’s instance, as full 
and equal participants. (I have a postcard still depicting M. 
Chicherin tailored, perhaps for the first time in his life, in impeccable 
evening dress.) Up in the hills that ring Genoa round in a semi- 
circle, at the top of a funicular railway, there is a little restaurant, 
the Ristorante Righi (kept, if I remember rightly, by the Fratelli 
Picco), where I used often to dine with other habitués of the con- 
ference, with streets and quays and port spread out far below. It 
would have made a marvellous vantage-point last week, for every 
detail of the attacks on the city must have been visible from there, 
as an attack on Paris would be from the Sacré Coeur at Montmartre, 
and the dwellers on the hill-top could, and no doubt did, stand in 
relative security watching the dozen fires below them merging into 
one vast conflagration. 

- . * * 

The Chinese, of course, want aeroplanes badly. We are sending 
them some, but not many. The Americans are sending more, but 
still, relatively to needs, not many, as Mr. Wendell Willkie has just 
pointed out rather bitterly. The fact is that so far we have 
little that we can spare. The Chinese understand this where 
modern machines are concerned, but even machines that are 
obsolescent here, they protest, would be of great value there. The 
trouble is, I understand, that there is really no such thing in war 
as an obsolescent aeroplane. Everything that can fly is doing some 
job or cther—transport, training, reconnaissance—so long as it can 
go on flying at all. But there seems grave reason to doubt whether 
the Chinese have ever been told that clearly. Many of them 
imagine, not unnaturally, that we have hundreds of out-of-date and 
more or less useless machines lying about the country, which cou!d 
be serviceable in a dozen ways in China—if it were worth while 
to get them there. The Ministry of Information might make itself 
useful here, working no doubt through our Embassy at Chungking, 
or best of all through China’s own information services. 

+ * * * 


We have heard a great deal about India from almost all classes 
of experts on the subject except one—the missionaries. Yet they, 
by the nature of things, are likely to be as well worth hearing from 
as anyone, for they get into far closer contact with the average Indian 
than either the European business man or the European official, 
and their natural sympathy with Indian aspirations is combined 
in most cases with a very open-minded appreciation of the difficulties 
of the British and Indian Governments. Certainly those charac- 
teristics mark a very instructive pamphlet* which Mr. Norman 
Goodall, one of the foreign secretaries of the London Missionary 
Society (which sent David Livingstone to Africa), has just written, 
on the basis of letters from experienced missionaries now in India. 


* The Indian Deadlock. (Livingstone Press. 4d.) 


What strikes me is its combination of sympathy with sanity. Ther 
is no girding at the Government ; there is no attempt to exculpat 
Mr. Gandhi or Congress ; it quotes a senior missionary as writing 
“there is definite evidence of a planned campaign in an attempt 
to paralyse the country’s life and communications”; and while 
supporting the demand that there shall at once take place some 
transfer of real authority in the central Government of India, it has 
to admit that a prerequisite of the solution of the present difficulties 
is “a measure of agreement among Indians themselves greater than 
has yet been reached.” ‘There is of course no acquiescence in the 
deadlock; the plea for a new spirit is earnest and eloquent, even if 
it is hard to see how that is to be created. The pamphlet is an 
admirably just statement of a position a little nearer to Mr, 
Churchill’s than to Mr. Gandhi's. 


* * * * 


A friend who (I judge) specialises in Archbishops reminds me that 
the Church of England was directed for forty years from Canterbury 
by prelates, Dr. Davidson and Dr. Lang, born in Presbyterian 
manses, and that the last four Archbishops of Canterbury (Dr. 
Frederick Temple, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Lang and Dr. William 
Temple) had a single child between them—the present Archbishop. 
On the former point I might recall an incident which I hope I have 
not mentioned here before. Years ago, when Dr. Davidson was 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Lang of York, both of them were 
visiting Oxford on some ecclesiastical occasion and made contact 
with the Rev. Donald Matheson, who was a kind of Presbyterian 
chaplain to undergraduates. “ And what exactly is your function, Mr. 
Matheson? ” one of the Archbishops asked. “Oh,” he answered, 
with a ceriain gleam in his eye, “trying to round up strayed 
Presbyterians.” The point was taken. 

* * * * 


The same page in one of Wednesday’s papers happened to carry 


in diagonally opposite corners articles on goods that are undelivered 


because they are not addressed and on goods that are undelivered 
because they are. The latter are the packages which, if the dis- 
turbing indictment by Admiral Lord Cork and Orrery in the 
House of Lords recently was justified, as there is reason to believe it 
was, destroy all hope of keeping the sailings of convoys secret by 
lying openly on quays labelled plainly with their destination, eg, 
Malta. Now a High Court Judge has been asked by the Minister of 
War Transport to look into the allegations. That is a proper move 
on Lord Leathers’ part, but had no private representations ever 
been made to him before the matter was ventilated publicly in the 
House of Lords? 
* * * * 

One regret I had in listening to the broadcast of Field-~Marshal 
Smuts’ speech last week was that his warm reference to France, 
“not dead, but only sleeping,” evoked such sporadic and _half- 
hearted applause. A member of the South African Prime Minister's 
audience has since told me the reason. “We were rather like 
boys at a school speech-day,” he said, “dutifully cheering each 
prize-winner as his name was called. In this case by the time 
we had done our duty to the Allies—Russia, China, the United 
States, Norway, Greece—one by one, we were getting rather 
exhausted. That is why France got less than her due.” I am glad 
if that was the only reason. JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF EGYPT 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is the astonishing fact that though the battle has been raging 
] in Egypt for several days we know almost nothing that would 
enable us to form a reliable judgement about how it is going. The 
one point that can hardly be challenged is that it must be going well, 
for otherwise the enemy would be announcing the failure of the 
attack. All he has done so far is to note the seriousness of the 
operations and maintain that we have not yet reached his main 
position. This may quite conceivably be true. If we read the 
statement critically, however, it is almost meaningless, since the 
main position yesterday may not be the main position of tomorrow. 
The German claim merely indicates that no irreparable disaster 
has as yet been suffered ; and that, of course, we know. 

This battle, which is fraught with such grave issues, must in its 
earlier stages show a reversion to the fighting of the last war. It 
would be untrue to say or suggest that it is the same defensive as 
the troops encountered when Lossberg had elaborated his plan. 
The shifting sands of the desert, the low-pitched plateau, the minor 
hills and the shallow clefts do not lend themselves to the full 
elaboration that was possible in Flanders. Nevertheless, there is 
something of the same type in the bitter engagements that are 
taking place in Egypt. The advances must take place in surges, 
must be prepared by concentrated artillery fire, must show pauses 
for the consolidation of the ground gained and for the preparation 
of the next phase. Tremendous work has been put into the elabora- 
tion of the defensive belt that blocks the way to the west, and not 
only work but thought. On this occasion the movement that defen- 
sive works check must be further restricted by minefields guarded 
by anti-tank and machine-gun fire. 

But there are fresh elements beside the tank divisions to differen- 
tiate this fighting from that of the last war. The aeroplane was 
known then ; but its use has not only been multiplied but also—and, 
perhaps, more significantly—technically and tactically improved to a 
pitch that makes it almost a specifically different factor. Never 
before has the battle area been so enormously extended; never 
before has the whole apparatus of attack been so closely co-ordinated 
in any battle. -There was the old familiar raiding of the enemy’s 
supply-lines, entry ports, landing-grounds and shipping, but on such 
a scale that it suggests a fresh operation. For about a fortnight this 
persistent bombing continued in such intensity that it seemed to 
have reached a maximum, until the more concentrated bombing of 
the immediate battlefield began four days before the ground-attack 
was launched. Its extent was as remarkable as its intensity. The 
raids on Genoa, Turin, Savona and Milan—the ports and factories 
that fed Rommel’s force—began the day before the ground-attack 
and continued over the first two phases. The Milan attack 
was the most deadly, as in a few hours the daylight raid was 
followed by a heavy night bombardment. 

The naval forces had been far from idle, and the “ unsinkable 
aircraft-carrier,” Malta, had nobly played its part. It seems a 
justifiable inference that the preparation which has not yet been 
disclosed, the concentration and deployment on the battlefield, must 
have been equally elaborate. The air-preparation had excelled 
anything that has been seen before; the co-operation in the actual 
fighting has also been exceptional. It was in the moonlight of the 
night following the first Genoa raid that the ground assault was 
launched ; and since then there have been other spurts. The 
tactical meaning of these surges is the endeavour to secure room for 
the deployment of the armour upon which the hope of restoring 
manoeuvre is based. 

So far it is clear that a penetration of the enemy’s defensive belt 
has been secured, held, widened and pushed forward. One corre- 
spondent has stated that an advance of over four miles has already 
been achieved. This, in a way, conveys little more than the enemy 
claim that the main position has not yet been reached. We do not 
know how deep are the enemy defences. We have every reason 
to be sure that they are deeply echeloned and elaborated with all 
that the German and Italian skill and sense of ground-values can 
suggest. Rommel, unconventional measured by the more rigid 


German tradition, is a disciple of the doctrine that has found in the 
defensive so apt a means of economising force and snaring hostile 
attack. He is, moreover, at one with his fellow commanders in his 
belief in the dividend-paying properties of hard work. When it is 
said that not until Mersa Matruh is reached will Montgomery’s 
armour be able to manoeuvre freely, the suggestion may even under- 
state the difficulty of the problem. We can, in fine, be quite sure 
that the mesh of Rommel’s net has been cast over a very wide area, 
and to penetrate it completely must take time. 

Somehow, of course, Montgomery’s aim is not to break into the 
defensive, but to break through it; and, if we should be foolish to 
underrate the difficulty of that process, we should be even more un- 
wise to think it impossible to accomplish. Even a defensive belt 
is only as strong as its weakest link. Even four months do not 
provide time to elaborate defences to the infinite ; and the Italians 
have shown themselves quite capable of scamping their work. 
General Montgomery has to secure a sally-port ; and as we watch 
the sequel to the break-through towards the upper Don, we have 
every réason to know how extraordinary can be the results of a 
fracture in the defensive. Rommel is fighting in thoroughly 
approved style, with immediate counter-attacks and, an expert 
tactician, is parrying every blow as well as he can. But there is no 
reason to think him in any way superior to the commander of the 
Eighth Army, who, in all the exchanges that have taken place so far, 
has succeeded in imposing his control on the situation. 

It is a battle that in some sense must be decisive that is now 
taking place. However we restrain our imaginations from the 
larger implications of the struggle, it is impossible to ignore the 
circumstances under which it has been launched. It is four months 
since Rommel drove back the Eighth Army to El Alamein, where it 
stood at bay, and he had not the power to harvest the victory that 
lay a bare sixty miles ahead. He made the attempt after two 
months’ preparation, only to find Montgomcry, then freshly 
appointed, completely unwilling to dance to the tune he was piping 
and thoroughly prépared to speed the parting guest by a threat to 
his rear. Now, almost two months later, it is Montgomery who has 
taken the initiative. General Smuts two days before said that 
“the defence stage has now ended. The stage is set for the last, 
the offensive,” and with unusual punctuality the first movement took 
place. It is very difficult to ignore that conjunction of events, 

General Montgomery has stated that his objective is the destruc- 
tion of the enemy army. So much, it will be urged, might well 
be said by any general in any battle. But here the compulsion of 
local and world events gives the statement a larger meaning. 
The enemy could not be left in peace to make his preparations 
for the leap upon Cairo. He is too near a vital centre of 
empire. He was unwilling to remain there a day longer than 
he thought necessary for the completion of his preparations ; and 
the Rome wireless was saying only the other day that all the Eighth 
Army could do was to wait for Rommel’s attack. We were com- 
pelled to accept this challenge; and, from the conditions under 
which it was posed, it is impossible to conceive of any via media 
between stalemate and complete victory. If the capture of the Suez 
Canal is a prize whose value is difficult to exaggerate, we have to 
recognise that the implications of a complete Allied victory might 
revolutionise the military outlook. 

It is in this sector of the war that, despite the obvious handicaps, 
we should be better able than anywhere else to deliver a deadly blow 
against the enemy. This battle is then a scéne a faire if ever there 
was one; and we need not imagine that we have witnessed as 
yet more than the first few movements of the first act. The battle 
may be long. It is scarcely possible it should not be bitterly 
contested and costly; but it will be fought out. As we do not 
know the scale and scope of the initial moves, it is almost un- 
necessary to say that the complete pattern of the offensive has not 
yet unfolded itself. Of that we may be sure, since, although we 
can sense the nervousness of the enemy, we have not heard of any 
of the movements he obviously fears. All that we are entitled to 
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conclude at present is that we have embarked on a great venture, 
and the first steps are reassuring. 

No one will expect that its influence will be either direct or 
immediate on the Russian theatre, with which it is strategically 
connected. But there our ally is fighting the desperate battle at 
Stalingrad still. It is nearly three weeks since Hitler said that 
Germans might be sure the city would be taken ; but still it fights 
on under conditions that seem intolerable. Over a considerable 
stretch of the city the defenders have been forced back to a fringe 
along the Volga that is little more than a third of a mile in depth. 
All the supplies and reliefs must reach them across the river by 
might, and, with the enemy’s artillery so near, the venture of 
crossing becomes increasingly perilous. In spite of everything these 
heroic men continue to give Hitler the lie, and whenever the 
assailants’ attention wavers for a moment, they rush back into the 
old positions. Even about Tuapse, where the advance has been most 
pronounced, the Russians seem to have checked the attack. With 
such object-lessons before us the incentive to bring relief, if at all 

ssible, needs no spur; and the Eighth Army, now strengthened 
- some historic British troops, will continue to strive its uttermost 
to eliminate Rommel and his army. 


OURSELVES AND CHINA 


By NIGEL TANGYE 

R. WENDELL WILLKIE, on his return to America from 

his recent tour of the battle-fronts, gave expression to the 
unwelcome truth that neither the Russian nor the Chinese people 
was happy about the aims and achievements of the United Nations 
fn so far as they affected Russia and China. We knew Russia’s 
Views on this already, but it was something of a shock to learn that 
our Chinese allies were equally emphatic on the matter. But the 
Balutary shock did not last long, for very shortly afterwards we 
Jearned that the British and American Governments had renounced 
their extra-territorial rights in China. There, at least, was an 
earnest of cur good faith, acknowledged with gratitude by the 
Generalissimo himself ; things between us were not so bad after all. 
This reaction is unfortunately wrong. But only the few appreciate 
the true position. 

The attitude of the British public ‘to the war in China is ironic. 
There is not a man who has not unstinted admiration and gratitude 
for the tremendous achievements of China during the last four 
yeers, and who would not subscribe to any agency designed to aid 
the Chinese people. But we have a lot on our hands nearer home, 
and because China is so far away we are compelled to think of 

ractical and direct aid to our allies in terms of the future. A speaker 

as only to mention Russia or China te evoke cheers from the 
hearts of his hearers. The cheers for Russia are fused with a con- 
sciousness that we are sacrificing British lives, much effort, and a 
vast quota of British weapons that we could well find a use for 
ourselves, in helping the Russian people to stem the invader. We 
do give Russia more than cheers. But China? 

Not so long ago a Chinese told me that as he listened to the 
applause at a public meeting when the speaker mentioned China he 
felt “a little sad.” Six million dead and wounded and sixty million 
refugees had been the cost of those cheers. If we forget that 80 per 
cent. of Japan’s war materials were being supplied by various 
partners in the now United Nations until the Axis Triple Alliance 
was formed in 1940, it is not unreasonable for the Chinese to 
gemember. But if they remember, as indeed they do, the memory 
fs miraculously free from rancour. Recrimination has no place in 
their character. “We see events through the eyes of history,” 
eaid a Chinese officer to me, “so that recrimination on events is 
mot possible. But we must note events in order to learn by them.” 

This “seeing events through the eyes of history” is perhaps the 
key to the stubborn resistance of China against what for years 
geemed to the outside world to be an overwhelming foe. Certainly 
it is the reason given to me by this same officer for the rejection 
of peace parleys offered by Hitler at the time of the closing of the 
Burma Road. No logic could have dictated the decision to continue 
resistance when the only lifeline for arms had been cut and the 
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Axis was triumphing in both the East and the West. But Chin 
had no thought but to go on alone, as did Britain away on the othe 
side of the world ; and it is the common spirit that prompted thoy 
decisions that forms the firm foundation of brotherhood betweg 
the two countries. Distance, and circumstance, prevent that brother. 
hood from developing into immediate and practical co-operation 
In China, where there are unhappily seeds of disappointment ovy 
our policy, there is no feeling of recrirnination to delay co-operation; 
and in this country there are the spontaneous cheers for China thy 
may make the Chinese feel “a little sad” but that nevertheles 
promise well for the seizure of the first opportunity to send abundant 
aid, 

In the meantime much could be done to educate the two people 
regarding their outlock and problems as they affect one another, 4 
start could be made by ceasing tc call Manchuria by the Japaney 
name of Manchukuo. We would hardly be tolerant with a Chiney 
spokesman who called Singapore by the name of Shonan-to. Ang 
we could with advantage stop referring to a Chinaman when yw 
mean a Chinese. Those are comparatively simple errors to rectify 
There are others that are not so simple. A Chinese will tell yoy 
that he would a hundred times sooner deal with a Briton who had 
never been to China than one of the “experts” who have lived, 
lifetime there, but who are inclined to retain their first impression 
of the Chinese as the predominant one in their minds. These peopl 
still cling to their conception of the old China, yet, as 4 
leading Chinese over here suggested to me, it is to this class of 
“expert” that Mr. Eden has to turn when he is in need of advice, 

This, whether we like it or not, is a problem that must be faced. 
The Chinese complain—though “complain” is a word that doses 
them an injustice—that they rarely have an opportunity of meeting 
the ordinary man or woman, the representative type that won the 
Battle of Britain. Representatives of the N.F.S., the A.T.S., the 
Trade Unions, the junior ranks of the R.A.F. and other Services 
sometimes get as far as America, bui they never get to China. The 
Chinese would delight in such men and women as these visiting 
China so that the prevalent idea of a superior Englishman with a 
monocle and a passion for hunting foxes could be dispelled. They 
will tell you quite frankly, and with the utmost politeness, that 
Members of Parliament and high-ranking Service Officers would be 
very much more welcome if they brought with them the Man in 
the Street. Is not this wish a most healthy one, to be fostered 
without delay? At any rate it is an opportunity to back those 
cheers with action. 

The Chinese conviction is that Japan will meet her final defeat 
in China, and that this will be materially helped by bombing 
Japanese cities from Chinese bases. “The Chinese are tough,” 
said a Chinese airman to me, “and the British are tough. But 
the Japanese—they are brittle.” It is this assessment otf the Japanese 
stamina that is the reason for China’s call for increased aid now 
from the United Nations. They believe that the war in the Far East 
can be short-circuited by the development of a bombing-offensive 
against Japan from Chinese bases. And when they read of 1,000 
bomber-raids over Germany and huge fighter-sweeps over Northern 
France, they wonder why no aircraft can be spared for them. There 
are in fact very good reasons for this and it is foolish and impolitic 
to keep them to ourselves. Much that is not secret, but which would 
explain apparent «nomalies, could be disseminated by the Ministry 
of Information—and another cause of disappointment in our effort 
would go far to being removed. 

And, of course, the Chinese await impatiently the re-conquest 
of Burma so that the Burma Road may be re-opened. How many 
of us realise that the supply route from the West is from Bushire, 
through Iran, up to Samarkand and on into North-West China, a 
distance of 4,500 miles? And at the end of it is the Chinese Army 
fighting against an enemy equipped with tanks, aeroplanes and 
heavy artillery, none of which can be manufactured in China. For 
her stand against such odds we owe her more than we can ever 
repay. What she asks of us in the future was summarised by 4 
Chinese in London the other day: “ Freedom, Equality and Justice 

—and no condescension.” On their part there is no recrimination. 
On ours, let there be no more condescension. 
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A POLITICAL FORCE 


By D. W. BROGAN 


RS. ROOSEVELT is among us ; the Press is full, and rightly 
full, of comment on her terrific industry, her charm, her 
rsonal force, her work for women and children, her willingness 
to learn all about our social services and “ how they save taken it,” 
her representative role (which she cannot avoid filling, even if she 
wanted to) as the most famous American woman, and so, in some 
respects, the representative of American women ; all of these things 
we have heard about and should hear more about. But there is a 
side of Mrs. Roosevelt that is in danger of being neglected, if only 
because it is a side that cannot have any expression while she is 
among us. Mrs. Roosevelt is a great many things, but among others 
she is 2 political force. 

A political force, not a politician. Inevitably, as the niece of her 
uncle, the wife of her husband, Eleanor Roosevelt has been much 
exposed to politicians. She grew up under the shadow of one great 
politician, her uncle Theodore. She married an even greater poli- 
tician. Hyde Park and the White House have seldom been without 
at least Cne specimen of the breed. And Mrs. Roosevelt has never 
pretended to be indifferent to politics, to be just a home-maker, just 
a wife, just a mother. But for all her interest in politics and in 
politicians, she has not, in the ordinary sense of the term, been a 
politiciaa. It may pain professional feminists to have to face the 
fact, but the woman who, in American history, has played the 
greatest role in public affairs, has never run for office, never won the 
votes of others, and got her chance by becoming the wife of a 
master-politician. Women have had the vote for over twenty years. 
There is a Woman in the Federal Cabinet ; there are women in both 
houses of Congress; there are women judges; there are women 
holding other great official posts ; but the woman who best justifies 
female emancipation is, above all, a wife, a mother and a grand- 
mother. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt could have been all these things without in 
any way representing the woman in public affairs. She could have 
been another Mrs. Coolidge or Mrs. Hoover. But she has not merely 
escaped from: the White House and travelled nearly four hundred 
thousand miles, she has created for herself a political position all 
her own and has done it by not being a politician. When it be- 
came apparent, and it became apparent very soon, that the wife of 
the new President was not going to be just a White House chate- 
laine, or even a gracious mistress of a salon, but a personality in her 
own right, the regular party politicians were terrified. They were 
terrified cf having to worry about what Mrs. Roosevelt said when 
they already had enough, they thought, of worrying about what her 
husband did. Mrs. Roosevelt, in the early days, represented just 
that side of the new administration that the regular politicians dis- 
liked most. Washington was flooded with new faces, not merely 
new Democratic faces replacing almost identical old Republican 
faces, but new faces of a new type. Was there not a woman Secre- 
tary of Labour, in an office traditionally the perquisite of some 
tough, up-from-the-ranks, union official? Were there not college 
professors, men who had voted Republican or Progressive or 
Socialist, or had not voted at all, men who hardly knew their way 
to the Senate Office Building, all over the lot? And was not Mrs. 
Roosevelt notoriously a friend of Madame Perkins and the new 
Brain Trusters who were running wild? To the old-fashioned 
Democratic politician, who was so often an Irishman, with his own 
opinion on the proper place of women, or a Southern unrecon- 
structed rebel with his even more zenana-like views, Mrs. Roosevelt 
was a portent. The men just couldn’t like her, and the women 
would surely resznt her prominence and her infrequent visits to 
either of her homes. 

It took the politicians some time (I put as the turning-point the 
magic Presidential year of 1936) to realise that ordinary political 
tules didn’t apply to the Roosevelts, less even to Eleanor than to 
F.D.R. They began to think that, however distressing it might be 
to admit it, she was an asset. The women didn’t dislike her as 


much as the wire-pullers had feared ; the men didn’t resent her as 
they should. Indeed, more than once, it was apparent that the 
President’s wife, far from being a parasite on her husband’s popu- 
larity and prestige, was able to lend him, at low moments, some of 
the political capital she had accumulated. “How come? ” the 
politicians asked themselves, and they gave various answers, but 
they admitted the fact. The answer is not, in fact, very far to seek. 
After the first hurly-burly of General Johnson and N.R.A., the old 
politics and the New Deal, it became evident that the revolution, if 
it was a revolution, was a very mixed one, that many old features 
of the landscape were going to remain standing, old city political 
machines in the North, old rural machines in the South, Congress 
had not disappeared, and that meant that Congressmen, still more 
Senators, were not going the way of the buffalo. The first fine 
careless rapture was over and the President had to play politics— 
if he had ever stopped, which is, of course, an open question. 

In all the kaleidoscope of Washington and the United States, 
Mrs. Roosevelt stood still. Not physically, of course—few people 
have ever travelled as much—but morally and intellectually. For 
her, the New Deal was not just an experiment, a rag-bag of 
expedients ; it was a chance to get into the American system some 
of the social conquests of less fortunate countries. In the expressive 
American term, Mrs. Roosevzlt had a concern for the “ under- 
privileged,” and she did not conceal her preoccupation. She talked 
and she wrote. Often what she said in lectures and interviews, as 
well as what she wrote in her column, My Day, was trivial ; but in 
every week’s or month’s stint of trivia or of banalities there was 
always to be found some solid, “indiscreet” comment on human 
wrongs, human sufferings, human disabilities, all of which Mrs. 
Roosevelt thought could be diminished by political action. And as 
she moved all over the country, winning friends and influencing 
people by her candour, her courage, her competence, she became a 
serious political force, an embodied League of Woman Voters. Of 
all her assets, courage was the most striking. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
forever disdaining the human prudence of the politician to which 
her husband as President and as Head of the Democratic Party had 
to pay some deference. Mrs. Roosevelt paid none. 

She sponsored schemes like those for rural resettlement that were 
most open to serious actuarial objection. She was obviously to left 
of centre in domestic politics, and no one was less intimidated by 
the Dies mentality. Many of her friends were admirers of the 
Soviet experiment, some had been to Russia, it is not improbable 
that some had read Das Kapital or at any rate had bought copies. 
When the Dies witch-hunt was at its height, it was a dull day in 
which some friend or acquaintance of Mrs. Roosevelt was not 
denounced. This left her unmoved. So did the resentment of 
many Southern Democrats at Mrs. Roosevelt’s notorious failure to 
understand why it was so important to “keep the niggers in their 
place.” Perhaps she didn’t know what their place was. 

If Mrs. Roosevelt had one political speciality, it was youth. And 
from a politician’s point of view, youth is important because it is 
going to have votes and is going to vote a long time, while many 
of the soundest party voters are old or, indeed, dead. But although 
it is very necessary to cultivate youth, it is hard to do so; for the 
young, if gullible in some ways, are shrewd enough in others, and 
they are especially good at seeing through the personal ambitions 
of politicians. They did not see through Mrs. Roosevelt, since 
there was nothing to see through to; no hidden ambition, no desire 
to pull a fast one on some rival—just sympathy, just a desire to help, 
just, perhaps, a memory of a not very happy youth, for there are 
more ways than one of being under-privileged. And Mrs. Roosevelt 
not merely wanted to help materially, she wanted to help by candour. 
When Communist stooges protested against the war-mongers in the 
White House who were fomenting the war on the only front then 
in existence, in Britain, Mrs. Roosevelt spoke her vigorous mind to 
her fractious and factious young people. They may not have liked 
it, but their parents did. 
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For all the social aims and achievements of the New 
Deal, Mrs. Roosevelt is a campaigner and for her fellow- 
workers a symbel. The politicians, the real politicians, no longer 
sneer, though they may grumble. I have once or twice made the 
experiment of suggesting possible presidential mames to various 
practical politicians of the “get out the vote school.” All of the 
male New Dealers leave them cold. “Couldn’t carry his own 
precinct” is a fairly standard comment, “ But, then, who have you 
got for 1944 or whenever F. D. R. finally retires? What about 
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Mrs. Roosevelt?” And there has more than once come into the 
computing eyes of these statesmen a look that is not hope, not fear, 
but rather speculative wonder. I don’t expect Mrs. Roosevelt to 
enter the White House in her own right, but odder things have 
happened—not much odder, perhaps, but odder all the same. 

And if it ever came about, it would be because Mrs. Roosevelt 
has never played politics or for her own hand. No wonder the 
regulars do not know what to make of her, any more than “nice” 
people did or, perhaps, do. 


AND THE JEWS 


By MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 


EXT Monday, November 2nd, is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
N of the so-called Balfour Declaration, which, incorporated and 
amplified later in the Mandate for Palestine, constitutes an inter- 
national as well as a British guarantee for the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home. I have written “ so-called,” because althougk 
in a sense it is extremely appropriate that this State document 
should bear the signature of one who epproved so ardently of the 
policy it inaugurated, association with one particular British states- 
man—aibeit the Foreign Secretary of the day—tends to obscure 
memory of the fact that the Declaration was long and anxiously 
considered by the Government, and was the outcome of full Cabinet 
responsibility. And over what a Cabinet did Mr. Lloyd George preside 
in 1917! It imcluded General Smuts, Lord Milner, Lord Curzon 
and Lord Balfour himself. A “notable band,” indeed, as General 
Smuts said the other day. Among other men of outstanding ab-lity 
there was Mr. Edwin Montagu, Secretary of State for India, who 
shared the resistance of certain sections of Western Jewry tc the 
idea of Jewish nationhood, who fcught his case in Cabmmet to the 
last ditch short of resignation, and who had to admit defeat. 

A parallel current of Jewish opinion, no less hostile to the Zionist 
movement, was also taken note of. It was strongly represented 
in American big business, where the Jewish magnates were almost 
to a man opposed to the ideals which so profoundly stirred 
the oppressed masses of their kindred in Eastern Europe. Lord 
Balfour was warned of this when he visited the United States in the 
spring of 1917 by Mr. Justice Brandeis, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, himself a great Jew and a great Zionist. Of ali the false 
impressions which saboteurs of Jewish development in Palestine 
have put into circulation, none rings less true than the idea that 
the Ba!four Declaration was part of a Largain between the British 
Government and the Wall Street Jews when America entered the 
war. The true facts were succinctly put by Mr. Harold Nicolson 
in the pages of The Spectator in May, 1939, when he wrote: “It 
was not of the strong Jews that we were thinking: it. was of the 
millions of weak Jews who lived, not in Kensington Palace Gardens 
or in Riverside Drive, but at Cracow and Galatz.” 

I cut out Mr. Nicolson’s article and kept it, not so much to re- 
inforce my own recollection, but because its author can give the 
first-hand evidence of one who took a share in the long process of 
drafting the Balfour Declaration (for Mr. Nicolson was a Foreign 
Office official at the time) and can help to dispel a more fantastic 
and, from the British point of view, a more serious charge than that 
of failure to give full weight to all sections of Jewish opinion. What 
about Arab opinion? Who could speak for it, and were their voices 
heard or heeded in Downing Street? In other words, did it ever 
occur to statesmen with the South African records of Smuts and 
Milner, to Balfour who had governed Ireland, to Curzon, once 
Viceroy of India, that the rights and feelings of the inhabitants of a 
country required some consideraticn? A young man who occupied 
the post of Colonial Secretary in later years seems to have had his 
doubts. At any rate, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, thinking a!'oud in 
the House of Commons on November 24th, 1938, said: “I do some- 
times wonder whether all the authors of this great creative act were 
fully informed of the situation even at that time... I sometimes 
wonder whether they knew then that there were already living 
between the Jordan and the Mediterranean mcre than 600,000 Arabs.” 


Oddly enough, the point did not escape them. The figure is given 
in Lord Curzon’s Memorandum to the Cabinet of October 26th, 
1917. The Arabs have never lacked friends, champions or inter- 
preters among Englishmen for the last two hundred years, and no 
Eastern nation was ever better served in this respect than they were 
during the last war. The names of T. E. Lawrence and of Mark 
Sykes are woven into the texture of the early days of Arab national. 
ism rising against Ottoman rule—bur they hold high place in 
Zionist history as well. For their vision of the future of the Middle 
East included a Palestine made strong and prosperous through 
Jewish work and enterprise. It was Lawrence who promoted the 
“treaty of friendship” signed by the Emir Feisal and Dr. Cha'm 
Weizmann in 1919. For Sykes the idea of bringing together the two 
branches of the great Semitic race in the development of the cradle- 
lands of their mighty past was more than a dream—it was a task 
for which he literally gave his life, for he died of overwork in pre- 
paratioa for the Paris Peace Conference. And when the Balfour 
Declaration was being hammered out, Sykes was Adviser to the 
Foreign Office on Middle Eastern affairs. Haro!d Nicolson speaks 
of the encouragement that flowed from his “dynamic optimism” 
in those days. 

The Balfour Declaration can be described as an optimistic docu- 
ment, but I cannot suppose that any of the statesmen chiefly 
responsible for it would boggle at the adjective. For their aim was 
constructive, and in politics every architect of great things must 
combine vision with a certain degree of faith in the reasonableness 
and the goodwill of the human race. Buildings of every kind must 
be judged by their power to stand up against the stresses and strains 
to which they are bound to be subjected, and by their strength to 
withstand others that cannot be foreseen but may confidently be 
expected. It is not unfair after a quarter of a century to begin 
to apply this test to the policy of the Balfour Declaration, especially 
after such a twenty-five years as the world in general, and the 
Jewish people in particular, have just passed through. For it must 
not be forgotten that the Declaration was first and foremost a 
decision to give the Jews the opportunity for which the Zionist 
leaders pleaded. The safeguarding of civil and religious rights of 
the Arabs was always provided for, but the specific pledges to the 
Jews in respect of facilitating immigration, land-purchase and so on 
were clauses of the Mandate of 1920, not of the Declaration of 1917 
—they formed part, that is to say, of the international document on 
whose authority our control of Palestine is based today. 

The departures by the Mandatory Power from the letter and the 
spirit of the Mandate, of which the White Paper was the climax, 
must be classed among the blows to the policy of the Balfour 
Declaration which its authors could not be expected to take into 
calculation. In the light of our present knowledge, it appears that 
Arab hostility to Jewish colonisation was under-rated in 1917. But 
the friendly attitude of the then Arab leaders, exemplified by the 
Emir Feisal at the Peace Conference of Paris, gave no warning of 
what was to come. The reasons why an extreme form of nationalism 
increased its hold later upon large sections of Arab opinion form 
another story. Although some ef its recent chapters lead straight 
to Berlin and Rome, it does not begin there. The Palestine Arab 
rebellion of 1936-39 was fostered, financed and inflamed by the 
Axis Powers, but certainly was not created by them. The proof 
of that is contained in the Report of the Royal Commission sent 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


out under the chairmanship of the late Lord Peel in the winter of 
1936-37. This great State Paper will stand for all time as the most 
unbiassed history ot Palestine after the Balfour Declaration. Even 
those who demurred at its recommendations (and there were many 
such among both Jews and Arabs) do not dispute the accuracy of 
its facts. Its conclusions were that the feelings and aspirations of 
the two nations being what they are, British pledges to them could 
only now be carried out by territorial separation ensuring independ- 
ence and sovereignty to both and room for expansion through im- 
migration for the Jews. The Mandate was thus to be brought to 
an end and with it the Balfour Declaration would also fade into 
istory. 

The Mandate is impermanent by its very nature. Lord Balfour 
himself expected the National Home of the Jews in Palestine to 
be a stage towards a Jewish State. Partition is by no means the 
ideal way for any country to develop its independence, but statesman- 
ship largely consists in making the best of facts as they are. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government deliberately planted a seed in fertile 
soil when it sanctioned the return of the Jews to the Land of 
Israel. Only one of two things can happen to planted seeds—they 
grow or they rot. This one grows in spite of everything, and it is 
now true to say that the Balfour Declaration has done its work. 

But not in the sense in which some people would fain engrave 
it as an epitaph on a mausoleum of Jewish national survival. The 
Chamberlain Government went back on its acceptance of the Royal 
Commission’s Report, and substituted for a strong constructive policy 
a scheme which would set a limit even to the size of a Jewish 
minority in an Arab State. The Balfour Declaration opened Palestine 
to half a million Jews—they have made the country prosperous beyond 
anybody’s wildest dreams (so prosperous indeed that Arab increase 
in the past twenty-five years has numerically exceeded their own) ; 
let them be content; their minority rights would be safeguarded 
—new pledges givea for old 

The war averted the crisis into which this policy was plunging 
Palestine headlong. The problems of the Middle Eastern settlement 
as well as the problem of the Jewish future have taken new forms— 
in the case of the Jews, forms infinitely more terrible and of 
infinitely greater concern to the whole civilised world. This is not 
the time for discussion of the next steps. But the history of the 
Balfour Declaration has shown that any attempt to settle the political 
and, economic future of the Middle East without taking account of 
Palestine as the Jews have made it would prove as futile as the 
attempt would be to settle the future of the surviving European 
Jewish minorities without taking account of the one and only 
country able and willing to absorb that living remnant of the People 
of the Book. 


R.A.F. VERNACULAR 


By W. E. WOOSNAM-JONES 


IKE the other fighting Services, the Royal Air Force has its 
own slang. Much of it is, naturally, highly technical and 
therefore unintelligible to the outsider, since the Royal Air Force 
is primarily a technical Service: but its general slang is often so 
apposite and to the point that it is widely borrowed by others who 
may have no idea of its origin. “ Browned-off” is in general use 
everywhere today as a popular synonym for the well-known “fed- 
up” of the last war; but I first heard it years ago in the R.A-F., 
which, at the moment, chooses to employ “ brassed-off ” as a more 
modern variant. Etymologists who ponder on the origin of these 
cryptic phrases may like to note that this latter variant is supposed 
to owe its origin to the countless “brasses” which form part of 
the web equipment of the airman, brasses which formerly had all 
to be polished to wearisome perfection 
As might be expected, new words and phrases are constantly 
appearing. Many of them quickly gain enormous popularity and 
are then as quickly forgotten. A few years ago everything was 
“wizard.” A first-rate party was a “wizard party,” a first-rate 
pilot was a “wizard pilot,” Today “wizard” is as obsolete as the 
crinoline. Such adjectives, implying super-excellence, are never 
very usual in the R.A.F., which usually prefers to employ the terms 
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of understatement. If an irate commanding officer informs you 
that he “takes a pretty poor view” of some effort of yours, do 
not be deceived by the mildness of the phrase. It is as condemnatory 
as the most forceful language could be. “To take a dim view” 
is another variant, and to describe a fellow-officer as “ dim” implies 
a “pretty poor view ” of his intellect. 

The airmen (A.C.2 Snooks and Co.) usually share the same slang 
as their pilots (P/O. Prune and Co.), but they have also evolved 
one or two words particularly their own. The best known of these 
is the useful word “gen” (with a soft “g”), meaning information 
straight from the horse’s mouth. This word is usually supposed to 
be an abbreviation of “intelligence,” although some maintain that 
it represents “genuine fact.” Airmen spend a great deal of time 
and energy trying to obtain advance information about future moves 
and promotions, “gen” which usually turns out to be thoroughly 
inaccurate, and is thereupon disappointedly stigmatised as “ duff 
gen.” Another favourite adjective of the airman is “ropey,” used 
to describe anything which is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 

Picturesque phrases are common. “To tear somebody off a 
strip” is a most vivid way of describing a first-rate “dressing 
down,” while the administration of a short, stinging official rebuke 
is admirably described as “giving somebody a raspberry.” “To 
give somebody a strawberry ”—implying a -well-deserved pat on 
the back—achieved a fleeting popularity, but it has now sunk into 
desuetude, possibly because the award of strawberries is very 
much rarer than that of the sister fruit. 

The latest and most popular word at the moment is to “ prang.” 
This portmanteau verb, used at first to describe the successful 
planting of a bomb-load right on its objective, combines the 
viciousness of a prod with the satisfactory explosiveness of a bang. 
From successfully smashing up one’s objective, it has now gone 
on to mean the literal or metaphorical smashing up of anything, 
from the demolition of one’s own aireraft in a bad landing to the 
overwhelming of an adversary’s feeble reasoning in a Mess argu- 
ment. In a few months’ time “to prang” may be as obsolete as 
“to mash.” At the moment its use is universal. 

A popular importation from the American vaudeville stage is the 
word “stooge.” The stooge is the member of a comedy team who 
asks all the foolish questions, receives all the humiliating rejoinders, 
and is subjected to all the outrageous insults. To refer to some- 
body as a “stooge” is therefore an amiable way of implying that 
his work is not quite as important as that of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and to “stooge round” means to be drifting about doing nothing 
much in particular. A pilot will remark that he was stoog:ng round 
at 3,000 waiting for the green, when he means that he was doing 
circuits of the landing-ground at 3,000 ft. waiting for the signal to 
come in and land. The word is old, but some of its uses are not. 

Other American words and phrases are coming into popular use 
by the R.A.F. as a result of their sharing aerodromes with American 
squadrons, just as the Americans tend to borrow phrases from us, 
To hear an English pilot remark that his “new ship climbs like a 
home-sick angel” is as odd in its way as it is to hear an American 
pilot refer to “a good show last night, but the natives were pretty 
hostile.”* 

Which brings one appropriately to the final comment, that behind 
all these light-hearted words and phrases lies the constant but 
never voiced realisation of the perilous task and the ultimate end 
which, in the Royal Air Force, may never lie farther away than 
just round the next corner. A hazardous duty or a desperate risk 
alike are casually described as “having no future ”—surely the 
supreme example of under-statement characieristic of that Ser- 
vice which has gained for itself imperishable laurels. 


THE SABBATH 


Gop had created. In six days Heaven and Earth 
Had taken shape according to his p!an. 

Everything worked. The gambler’s throw of Birth 
Had won a fortune—to be staked on Man: 

And resting, wondering how much Man was worth, 
His endless recreation first began. 


PaTRIC DICKINSON. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


E have reached a phase in the war when at any moment the 

relations of the Vichy Government with both Germany and 
Great Britain may be subjected to strain. The Germans may come 
to the conclusion that the unpopularity of Laval is more dis- 
advantageous to them than his subservience is useful. They may 
denounce the armistice and the Montoire understandings and may 
send their armies to Toulon and Marseilles. Or they may seek to 
maintain the fiction of collaboration by imposing upon unoccupied 
France a quisling armed with dictatorial powers and directly sup- 
ported by German batteries and troops. In either event the position 
of Marshal Pétain will become one of delicacy. If he consents to 
remain as figurehead and to accept all violations of the armistice, 
then he will be finally discredited both in his own country and in 
the world. If he resigns in protest, then his action will have a 
galvanic effect upon many millions of Frenchmen at home and 
overseas. It thus becomes of interest for us once again to examine 
the Pétain riddle and to seek to discover the motives which have 
guided his action during the last two years. Are we to regard him 
as a dutiful if misguided veteran, who was convinced that all hope 
must be abandoned and who sought only to save something of the 
honour and dignity of France? Are we to assume that he was a 
vain and ambitious soldier seeking to profit by his country’s 
catastrophe in order to acquire supreme power for himself? Or are 
we to accept the theory that he was a mystic patriot who believed 
with religious fervour that only through suffering could his beloved 
country be reborn? 

7 * * * 

Messrs. Constable this week have published a small booklet 
entitled “ Pétain-Laval. The, Conspiracy,” which has been admirably 
translated by Mr. Michael Sadleir. The author of this pamphlet 
remains anonymous, but in the foreword we are assured by Lord 
Cecil that “he is a man of probity and honour, with great knowledge 
of his subject.” It is evident indeed that,the book has been written 
by someone in close touch with governmental circles in France 
and possessing special acquaintance with the sad events of 1940. 
The main contention is that “at the very moment when the French 
armies were reeling under the German attack, a handful of intriguers 
in the rear were busy contriving a breakdown in the machinery of 
national resistance.” The leaders of this conspiracy are defined as 
Laval and the Marshal himself. Of Laval’s guilt there can be little 
question. He is the type of man who floats to the top of any 
septic tank owing to his own extreme putrescence. When he 
hurriedly left Clermont Ferrand for Bordeaux on the night of 
June 14th it was with the sure instinct of the black buzzard speeding 
towards its carrion. It was he who engineered the resignation of 
Paul Reynaud and it was he who devised the trick by which, on 
June 19th, Mandel and other potential Gembettas were induced to 
board the Massilia, and were shipped across to Morocco, not, as 
they believed, for the purpose of continued resistance, but in order 
that they might be quietly interned. All this is both despicable and 
true. Yet the Marshal’s own part in this conspiracy remains for mz 
a mystery, nor am I convinced by this pamphlet that his com- 
plicity is proven. 

* * * * 

We may agree that Marshal Pétain is a defeatist by nature. In 
fact, I heard Clemenceau in 1919 refer to him angrily, and much to 
my astonishment, as “that inveterate deteatist.” We may agree 
also that he was bitterly opposed to the existing republican system, 
that he maintained close relations with reactionary elements in 
France and that he may even have aspired to some form of dictator- 
ship. We may agree that he shared Weygand’s fatal theory that 
the soul of France could only be purified by humiliation and that 
even military defeat was preferable to the triumph of the Popular 
Front. And we may agree that when the catastrophe occurred he 
never imagined that Britain could still hold out or that our solitary 
resistance would assure the eventual defeat of Germany. We may 


believe these things and we may well regard them as gigantic faults 
of character and judgement ; but they are not crimes, and it is of 
deliberate, carefully plotted crime that in this pamphlet the Marshal 
is indicted. The anonymous author contends that the Marshal 
had not only foreseen, but actually worked for, the defeat of his 
own country: that evea before the war he had been active in 
organising a fifth column; that while Ambassador in Madrid, even 
after the declaration of war, he maintained through Monsieur 
Chatain close contact with his German colleague von Stohrer ; and 
that he knew in advance the actual date of Hitler’s offensive and 
prepared his plans accordingly. These are formidable accusations, 
They may be true. Yet I do net feel that they are substantiated by 
the evidence which the anonymous author adduces. I do not, for 
instance, regard anything which M. de Monzie may say or write 
as any evidence. 
7 * * * 

It is possible, of course, to simplify the problem by contending 
that all Frenchmen who join de Gaulle are good Frenchmen and 
that all Frenchmen who do not join de Gaulle are bad Frenchmer, 
The issue, quite certainly, is not as simple as that. I have a French 
friend whom I have known for over thirty years; he is a man of 
intelligence and probity ; during those dreadful weeks of 1940 he 
happened to be in a central position and he behaved until the very 
last moment with courage and energy. Yet after the armistice had 
been signed he accepted service under the Vichy Government. | 
received this week the first communication that I have had from 
him since 1940. It might be supposed, of course, that he has now 
seen which way the tide is turning and that he is seeking to reinsure 
himself with his English friends. He is not, however, that sort of 
man. I am convinced that he adhered to Marshal Pétain from 
purely patriotic motives, much as I, in similarly horrible circum- 
stances, might have adhered to Lord Roberts. Yet in his message, 
which is as cryptic as all messages smuggled through Switzerland, 
he writes, “I did not believe it possible that one could feel such 
bitterness.” Bitterness against whom? Not against us assuredly 
for having held the breach and assured victory. Not even, perhaps, 
against Pétain, Laval or their German masters. But bitterness 
against himself for having missed so great an opportunity and for 
having committed so appalling a mistake. And bitterness against 
the cursed spite which landed him in such a false position. 

7 * * * 

How difficult it may become for us, during the next months, to 
understand or handle this deep if ill-defined “ amertume” by which 
all decent Frenchmen are obsessed! Among the many great benefits 
which de Gaulle has accorded to his country perhaps the greatest 
is that he has created a solvent by which this bitterness can be 
diluted if not dispersed. Yet for those: who, like my own friend, 
have been unable or unwilling to join de Gaulle this bitterness 
has accumulated undischarged. We may hope that when the next 
crisis occurs it will be discharged against Vichy and our enemies; 
yet if things go very wrong it might be discharged against ourselves. 
It is the swelling of this dezp psychological abscess within the body 
of France which gives to Marshal Pétain’s decisions at this moment 
an importance which they might not otherwise acquire. To us he 
may seem no more than a vain old man who has been led by 
conceit and evil counsellors into terrible mistakes. To many 
Frenchmen he is more than a national symbol; he is a personal 
excuse. If he be in fact the consummate scoundrel whom the 
pamphleteer depicts, then indeed he may seek to discharge against 
curselves the poisons which he and his gang have generated. But 
if, as he has so often pretended, he be the trustee of French honour, 
the father of defeat, then he may well take his stand upon his own 
armistice and prove to his countrymen that the issue has once again 
been joined. I have not the understanding of his character or present 
mental capacity to venture upon any forecast ; I suspend all judge- 
ment ; but I have a feeling that the Pétain riddle will not for many 
months longer remain unsolved. 
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Britten’s Michelangelo Songs. 


SPECTATOR, 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN continues to cheat expectation. With each new 
work one marvels afresh at his rerrarkable gifts and his cultivated 
ability ; and, disappointed in the sum of their product, one looks 
forward hopefully to the next. His latest composition, settings of 
seven of Michelangelo’s Sonnets for tenor voice and pianoforte, 
which were sung by Mr. Peter Pears at the National Gallery last 
week, continue the tale. There is a great deal to admire—the ease 
with which the usually intractable sonnet-form is brought to terms 
with music, the efficiency with which the central mood of each 
poem is caught and reflected, aad the general air of sure move- 
ment within the allotted space, the movement of a man who knows 
exactly where he is and where he wishes to go. In fine, the crafts- 
manship is assured and admirable. If that were all music amounted 
to, these would be masterpieces of song. And yet, measured by 
the highest standards—which have in fact been applied by others 
with results that seem to me extravagant, these songs are found to 
be the synthetic product of a skilful and eclectic talent. At the end 
I felt: there is nothing Britten cannot do, except compose some- 
thing genuine and moving, though he comes near to it in the third 
song (Sonnet XXX). For it is not enough to take a tag of melody 
from Gianni Schicchi or a fine declamatory phrase from Turandot 
as a model, and write a clever accompaniment to it in the manner 
of Hugo Wolt. The result is not a great song, but the imitation of 
one. One is reminded of the effective songs of Respighi. 

The composer was not well served by the singer, whose con- 
sistently “white” tone ruled out any variety of vocal colour. In 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe cycle, in which he was admirably accom- 
panied by Mr. Britten, Mr. Pears had proved himself to be a 
musicianly and intelligent singer. He knew what he was singing 
about and how to give the right emphasis to a musical point—for 
instance, a modulation in the harmony. But these things are of no 
avail without beauty and variety of vocal tone and the ability to 
draw a firm melodic line. DyNeELey Hussey. 


THE THEATRE 


“Du Barry Was a Lady.’ At His Majesty’s Theatre.——* Old 
Town Hall.’’ At the Winter Garden.——* The Little Foxes.” 
At the Piccadilly——** Henry IV,” Part I. At the Westminster.—— 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. At the New Theatre. 


WHOEVER wishes to see a first-rate musical show that will remove 
from the mind all thought of war and pre-occupation with the 
troubles of the present will find no better entertainment in London 
than the latest musical comedy from New York, Du Barry Was a 
Lady. For those who have a taste for revues and musical plays 
this is incomparably the best entertainment of its kind to be seen 
in London for a long time. It has the taste and distinction which 
Old Town Hall, for example, conspicuously lacks. Those who think 
all contemporary jazz or swing music is the same, and equally bad, 
may be asked to listen attentively to Cole Porter’s music played 
by Harold Collins and his orchestra and then compare it with the 
music of Old Town Hail or that of any other musical show in 
London. The brilliance, subtlety and skill of the instrumentation 
particularly are quite exceptional. Then the décor and the dresses 
are so good as to be remarkable at the present time, while the 
chorus has that essential chic and élan in which New York far 
excels London. But when we have to add to these merits the 
charm, cleverness and verve of Frances Day, whose quality is quite 
outstanding, we can say briefly here is real entertainment and advise 
everyone who is not incurably sober and earnest-minded to spend 
a gay and joyous evening of real relaxation at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Incidentally, Arthur Riscoe is a comedian who wins our sympathy 
and provides one vastiy funny scene in the second act that will put 
the most melancholy in a good humour. 

At Old Town Hall, on the other hand, the music is of the more 
ordinary sort, and, apart from a tolerably good sketch, “Old 
Ebenezer,” there is nothing to arrest attention beyond the clever 
refined vulgarity of that well-known comedian Max Miller. The 
audience greeted him with an almost continuous roar of laughter ; 
he is not to my taste at all, but I must pay this tribute to his 
talent that he made me smile twice. I am glad to have seen Max 
Miller once, but I would go very often to hear Frances Day sing 
“Katie Went to Haiti” in a marvellous costume by Alec Shanks. 

Those who think the Archbishop of Canterbury goes too far in 
criticising the profit-motive in industry should go and see The 
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Little Foxes, a play by Lillian Hellman about the moral downfall 
of a family in one of the Southern States of America who have 
been cotton-plantation owners but who succumb to the lure of big 
business from Chicago, tempted to ruthless exploitation of labour 
by the prospect of enormously enhanced profits. This drama is a 
vivid piece of present-day realism, and the characters of the 
ambitious wife and the easy-going husband are drawn from the life. 
It is a sordid and depressing story, but convincingly acted, and 
Fay Compton gives a fine performance as the wife who lets her 
husband die to gain a 75 per cent. interest in the new venture of 
the family business. 

At the Westminster Theatre, Mr. Robert Atkins, under the 
auspices of C.E.M.A., is giving a season of Shakespeare, opening 
with an excellent production of Henry IV, Part I. Mr. Atkins is 
one of the few modern producers of Shakespeare who took to heart 
the lessons of the great William Poel, who was the first actor- 
producer to realise the difference between the Shakespearean and 
the modern theatre, and who put an end to the ridiculous nineteenth- 
century habit of cutting up Shakespeare’s plays on the model of 
Sardou and sacrificing speed and unity to scenes and scenery. This 
is a most enjoyable production. Mr. Atkins himself is an admirable 
Falstaff, less noxious to the eye than most; Peter Bennett as Poins, 
Nigel Clarke as Hotspur and John Wynyard as Prince Henry all act 
and speak vitally with a welcome absence of mechanical mouthing. 

Enthusiastic audiences are welcoming the return of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet at the New Theatre. Now that Mr. Constant Lambert 
has an orchestra to conduct instead of having the music played 
on two pianos, there is nothing to mar our enjoyment of these 
excellent performances. I particularly recommend Giselle, in which 
Margot Fonteyn is superb. JaMes REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* The Defence of Tsaritsyn.”’ At the Tatler——‘t March of Time.’’) 
At the Empire. 

Our allies seldom share our national fondness for propaganda by 
understatement. It is clear that American film-makers propose to 
leave little to the imagination in stating their case, and the Russians 
are in no danger of believing that coyness js the road to conviction. 
Yet before drawing any hasty and chauvinistic conclusions frem 
these differences in approach let us consider the extent to which the 
respective fields of distribution differ. 

The Defence of Tsaritsyn, for example, is made to be shown in 
Russia and we should be wrong to judge its propaganda merits 
without first making some attempt to put ourselves in the place of 
the millions of Soviet citizens for whom it will be very much 
more than a piece of history on the screen. For Tsaritsyn is the 
old name of Stalingrad, and this film is the first part of an account 
of how that city was saved in 1918 from combined forces of Germans 
and White Russians. If the film gives the credit to Stalin and 
Voroshilov in a spirit almost of deification we must remember that 
the Russian people, seeing the film only as a back reflection of what 
is happening today, would be little inclined to welcome a cold, 
Anglo-Saxon objectivity in che portrayal of a threat which twice 
within living memory has come near to destroying the whole Soviet 
system. Further removed from the battle-front we may be tempted 
to weigh only the facts, but the Russians may be forgiven if they 
take account also of miracles and the men who may work them. 
Stalin is played by Gelovani in the same somewhat cautious fashion 
which we remember from Red Flyer. He is sent by Lenin to 
Tsaritsyn as a commissar entrusted with the task of restoring grain 
supplies to Moscow and Leningrad. This he does by stamping 
out the local black-market and by confiscation. (There is an ex- 
cellently played scene in which three peasants are convinced by the 
sight of the magic word “Lenin” in a telegram that it is necessary 
that their tiny village should starve in order that Russia may be 
helped to live.) Stalin also organises a home guard and supersedes 
the local military leaders who are secretly in league with the Whites 
and wish to abandon the city. Meantime Voroshilov, played with 
contrasting gusto by Bogolyubov, is carrying out a miracle of engin- 
eering by repairing a demolished bridge over the Don in time to 
allow his troops to relieve the city. The film shows a certain care 
for strategical detail, but other qualities appear to have been sacrificed 
to speed of production. A certain crudeness may be forgiven, 
however, in a film which, according to the programme, was made 
in Leningrad in 1942! 

The March of Time comes back into something - approaching its 
old form this week with an item called G-Men at War. 

Epcar ANSTEY. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE PROFIT-MOTIVE 


S1r,—“ Janus’s ” comments on the profit-motive in industry seem to miss 
the true significance of the term. In a recent issue of the Christian 
News Letter, Mr. Basil Smallpeice, an industrial accountant, draws a 
distinction between the profit-motive as applied to the individual, which 
refers to private profit as the reward of individual enterprise or service 
(the sense in which “ Janus ” appears to use the term) and the profit- 
motive as applied to industry where “it is, in fact, not so much an incen- 
tive as a directive.” “ If,’ he writes, “in fulfilling its function in society 
a business is made to understand that its primary object is to make 
profits, and the more the better, and if society not only makes the 
earning of profit a measure of success but also makes the avoidance of 
loss a condition of survival then it means that in that business almost 
every decision having financial implications must be reached primarily 
by reference to the question of profitability.” 

Mr. Smallpeice indicaves how the working of this profit rule hinders 
industry in fulfilling its function in society and conflicts with the 
principles of the Christian faith. He points out how on this basis industry 
cannot in present circumstances provide the whole community with the 
necessities of life or with employment, and how the operation of the 
profit rule leads to restriction of output and encourages the short view 
because it so often pays better to stimulate a fresh and artificial demand 
than to show initiative in meeting a real need. 

Among the serious results in the ethical sphere are the growth of social 
and personal irresponsibility and the production of a set of completely 
false values “ begetting the habit of judging the worth of things in terms 
of money” and the making of decisions solely in accordance with 
financial considerations without reference either to Christian principles or 
our conception of right and wrong. “Further,” he adds, “ through the 
opposition of interests which it inevitably produces between employers 
and employed it is a bar to true fellowship,” which by setting man 
against man, “ prevents the application to a large sphere of life of the 
second of the two Christian commandments.” 

If the working of the profit-motive in industry has any such results 
as these surely every effort should be made to eradicate or limit these 
evils and ensure that moral and spiritual values shall be given their 
rightful place in the ordering of our industrial life—Yours faithfully, 

T. L. HaARDCASTLE. 
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7 Ladyhouse Lane, Berry Brow, Huddersfield. 


Smr,—When people “damn the profit motive without qualification ” 
which seems, quite rightly, to “Janus” “neither sound sense nor, for 
the matter of that, sound religion,” is it not from a certain confusion of 
mind? And is not the commonly heard phrase “ Production for Use 
and not for Profit” based on the fallacy of offering false alternatives? 
The opposite to use is, surely, waste, and the alternative to profit is loss. 
What is needed in industry and in commerce is production for profitable 
use and the elimination of waste and consequent loss. If no profit is 
made a business collapses, and if the things produced are useless there 
will be no profit since no one will buy them. Profit must be the first 
charge on industry in Time. Use must be the ultimate aim in Value. 

What, then, do people really mean by the phrase? Though Profit and 
Use are inseparable in fact, one or the other may be first in men’s minds. 
If a worker thinks chiefly of his wage he will do bad work, or at least 
only that which will pass muster with the foreman. His wages will be 
inevitably low, since the wealth he produces is small. In proportion 
as the mass of men think chiefly of their own gains a nation will be de- 
cadent. On the other hand, if a man thinks chiefly of the ultimate 
use of what he is making he will do his best and so will produce more 
wealth. From this better wages at least can be drawn, even if he does 
not get his fair share of it, and in proportion as the mass of men do this 
a people will be prosperous. But the clear issue, and the duties involved, 
are obscured by the clap-trap phrase.—Yours, &c., 

CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 


14 Northmoor Road, Oxford. 


Sir,—It is surely a good rule, before criticising public speakers, to take 
the trouble to find out exactly what they have said. In your issue of 
October 23rd Mr. R. L. Swaby writes of the Albert Hall meeting 
concerning the Archbishop’s “ unequivocal condemnation of the profit- 
motive.” What the Archbishop actually said was, “The profit-motive 
is not simply evil, it can have its right place, but that is not the first 
place, and the harm of the predominance of the profit-motive is not 
merely that it is an expression of selfishness whether the form it takes 
is concerned with dividends or with wages [“ Janus” please note] but 
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that to put this first may lead to an ordering of economic life which is 
in fact damaging to the general interest.” 

“ Janus ” (so scrupulous a critic) was no doubt referring to some other 
ecclesiastical denunciation which I have somehow missed.—Yours faith. 
fully, E. MOBERLY BELL, 

Eagle House, Midhurst. 


Sir,—The Archbishop of Canterbury, at any rate, does not “damn ‘the 
profit-motive’ without qualification”; and it is unfair to suggest by 
implication that he does so (since he is the leading “episcopal” figure 
who has lately discussed the subject). Before condemning him for what 
he has not said, you should read his closely argued treatment of the 
subject in the verbatim report of his Albert Hall speech. He is careful 
to say that the profit-motive is not bad in itself. I agree. Nor is arsenic, 
Arsenic even has its limited uses. But we don’t leave it lying around 
for any crank or crook to get hold of. —Yours, &c., THOMAS DRIBERG, 

House of Commons. 

[“ Janus ” writes: I do not admit the alleged implication. I used the 
words “episcopal and other denunciations ” in my first line, and referred 
to “damning the profit-motive without qualification” twenty-five lines 
later, The fact that Dr. Temple does not damn without qualification 
cannot debar me from referring to people who do.] 


PLANNING FOR YOUTH 


Sir,—I have been a member of two youth organisations—the Youth 
Hostels Association and the Cyclists’ Touring Club—for twelve years, and 
my experience, especially when compared with three years’ Army service, 
may be of interest in this controversy. I should say it is not lack of 
enthusiasm, but lack of opportunity, facilities and wherewithal which 
Prevents young people from participating in healthy and educative 
recreations. 

The principal week-end programme of the two clubs with which I was 
most intimate were a Sunday walk of 20-30 or a ride of 80-120 miles, 
Only a minority of us were “ regulars,” the rest simply could not afford 
to come out every week-end, and when they did come, out of practice and 
soft, they returned home overtired. Also, in many instances, they had 
long houis of travelling to and from work to contend with, and were 
physically tired before Saturday. Many were never seen except at mid- 
week socials. New members were introduced direct by friends—usually 
they had never heard of us before. 

The expense problem was acute; not only accommodation and fares, 
but all kinds of equipment are necessary—clothes, shoes (of a particular 
sort), Oilskins, maps. The weekly wage scales of these people, of average 
age 18-23, was around £2-£3. I have heard the same complaint from 
adherents to other sports. Young people often have additional interests 
which cost an appreciable fraction of their pay—music, dancing, swim- 
ming, skating, the cinema, night schools or correspondence courses. 

Considering the same age and wage groups in the Army (in my unit 
at least), it is very noticeable that where the financial cost is little or 
nothing, and there is no wearisome travelling to and from work, volun- 
teers are plentiful for athletic sports and games, cross-country runs, 
A.B.C.A. debates, contributors and editorial board for the Wall News- 
paper, musicians, artists and students of both military and non-military 
subjects. Successful experiments have been made allowing the men to 
organise their own affairs, e.g., committees for welfare, entertainments, 
sport, A-B.C.A. We have the opportunity, the facilities, and the cost is 
practically nil—and we do not live in an ocean of suburbs. 


To peace planners I would commend the following facilities for youth: 

1. Cheap travel—very much cheaper than before. 

2. Towns planned for ease of access to both work and countryside. 

3. Athletic grounds and swimming pools close at hand. 

4. Athletic equipment at reduced prices to under-25 members of youth 
societies 

5. International exchange holiday schemes. 

6. Access to footpaths, mountains, &c., on an increased scale. 

7. Youth associations to be organised by committees of active partici- 
pants below the age of 25. 

8. Cheap correspondence courses for those who need them, supervised 
by the Board of Education. 

9. Introduction at school to the wide variety of recreations available. 

If these conditions were fulfilled there would be no need for compulsion. 
I would like to remind readers that those on most active service in this 
war, and most keenly interested in the peace, are drawn from the class of 
youth which has never yet had a vote. 

J. Storey (L/Cpl. R. Signals). 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
SPANISH COMMENTARY 


gir,—With reference to Professor Pastor’s letter in your issue dated 
October 16th, if it is indeed true that Professor Allison Peers has been 
guilty of a munor error of fact, this circumstance is surely less surprising 
than that he should, after his prolonged campaign in favour of General 
Franco, now present us with a total volte face in an ardent defence of the 
democratic cause in Spain! Professor Pastor goes so far as to deny the 
very existence of such a cause, and writes in a somewhat captious strain 
(if he will pardon my saying so) of what he alleges is the specifically 
British habit of passing mistaken and frivolous judgements upon “ Jas 
cosas de Espana.” 

Now Spanish judgements upon things British are often equally at fault. 
To quote one recent example. I happened to be staying with some 
Spanish friends in England shortly after the retreat from Dunkirk. All, 
without exception, turned to me and said: “Naturally the British will 
now ask for an armistice. You have a terrible foe, how terrible you do 
not seem to realise, and it would be folly to prolong resistance. You 
will obviously seek the best terms you can get in the circumstances.” 
To the astonishment of my good Spanish friends, I replied that nothing 
in the world was more unlikely than the course which they (together 
with all other foreigners the world over, including our cousins in the 
United States) imagined we should adopt. 

Incidentally, the “ old-fashioned, uncritical, individualist” (to use the 
adjectives employed by Professor Pastor in this connexion) democratic 
cause, is precisely that for which Great Britain, with her Allies, has 
already shed some of her best blood and for which she is now pre- 
paring to sacrifice once again, within twenty-five years after the last 
holocaust to “save the world for democracy,” the flower of her youth. 
The terms of the Atlantic Charter specifically commit her to democratic 
principles. Provided that they do not violate the standards of ordinary 
human decency (as do the German “ New Order” and its satellites else- 
where in Europe), the régimes of other nations are surely no concern of 
ours, and the “common man,” for whom, it is alleged, this war is being 
fought, is not greatly interested in the genealogical trees of claimants, law- 
ful or otherwise, to European thrones. He feels, rightly or wrongly, that 
with this ghastly struggle and its almost certain outcome in gigantic social 
transformations, peaceful or the reverse, “ mous avons changé tout cela.” 
—Yours, &c., L. B. WALTON. 

Scottish Arts Club, Edinburgh. 


EVOLUTION OF PLANNING 


Sm,—It is unfortunate that the Vice-Chairman of the London and 
South-Eastern Regional Production Board in a letter to The Spectator, 
a non-technical paper, should support his plea for a Ministry of Planning 
by illustrations of management ideas which, if ever they were current, are 
now obsolete. He appears to be concerned with large-scale repetitive 
production, and makes the surprising statement that only recently have 
chief engineers been treated as managerial executives. This is not so ; and 
adequate inquiry will soon satisfy him on the point, 

His further statement that chief engineers are responsible for rate- 
fixing, purchases and stock control is not generally correct. There is a 
large gap of temperament, training and experience between men who are 
suited to initiate, guide and control experimental and design work, such 
as usually falls to chief engineers, and those who do the work of supply 
managers, which in large factories includes purchasing, outside schedul- 
ing and progressing, and stock control. Rate-fixing is done usually by 
people answerable to the works director or manager. 

Your correspondent’s penultimate and final paragraphs are a bit cloudy. 
If he seeks to separate the responsibility for production planning from that 
for production proper, he seeks to put the Minister of Production into a 
position similar to that which the Prime Minister recently declined. It 
will be remembered that Parliament and country accepted the Prime 
Minister’s arguments against the separation of such responsibilities in his 
case. The principle accepted by them is of general application.—Yours 
faithfully, S. C. BuTLER. 

Calder Cottage, Wymondley Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION 


§R—Questions asked recently in the House about German aeroplanes 
Which have flown close to anti-aircraft guns without being fired at show 
that some concern is felt about the instructions issued to A.A. gunners, 
More particularly those in charge of machine-guns, for defence against 
low-level attack. As a result of promiscuous shooting in the early days 
of the war, when R.A.F. pilots were shot down by our own anti-aircraft 
fire, there was naturally a tightening-up of the regulations with regard 
to firing at aeroplanes. No A.A. gunner can be regarded as efficient 
unless he has reached a high standard of. accuracy in aircraft recognition, 
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and, whatever may have been the case in 1939, there has been ample 
time for all concerned to have become efficient by now. 

Aircraft recognition can be an exceedingly interesting hobby and one 
which should, or could, have done much to relieve the boredom and 
loneliness to which many in the Army, and particularly those in isolated 
anti-aircraft posts, are subject. And yet in the occasional competitions 
at the B.B.C. and others of which I have knowledge the enthusiastic 
amateurs (such as members of Spotters’ Clubs) have beaten the teams 
put up by the Army. If the men at our anti-aircraft guns have been 
given orders which indicate a lack of faith in their ability to recognise 
an enemy aeroplane when they see one, those orders are cither an 
unjustifiable hindrance or else there is need for immediate and drastic 
action in training the Army in aircraft recognition. 

In almost every town in the country there are Royal Observer Corps’ 
Clubs or Spotters’ Clubs composed of keen enthusiasts experienced in 
aircraft recognition. Like most of us, they have little enough spare time 
in these days, but I think I speak for the majority when I say that 
they would be willing to give one hour a week to instruction of the 
nearest Army gun-crews in need of it. I offer this as the quickest, 
although possibly unorthodox, method of dealing with what is apparently 
an urgent need.—Yours faithfully, E. N. B. BENTLEY. 

24 Hollybush Lane, Harpenden, Herts. 


HYMNS TODAY 


S1r,—The Rev. Albert H. Walker states that 1875 and not 1885 is the date 
of the Methodist collection of hymns. My old copy gives the date as 
1885, but that may be a reprint. Nevertheless the preface bears the date 
1876. The following short history may be of interest. In 1779 John 
Wesley felt urged to publish such a hymn book as might be generally 
used in all the Methodist congregations, a collection “large enough to 
contain such a variety of hymns as will not be worn threadbare, large 
enough to contain all the important truths of our religion, whether 
speculative or practical, and to prove them both by Scripture and reason, 
In effect, this book is a little body of experimental and practical divinity. 
In what other publication of this kind have you so distinct and full 
account of scriptural Christianity? In these hymns there is no doggerel, 
no botches, nothing put in to patch up the rhyme, no cant expressions, 
no words without meaning.” 

The “ New Supplement ” to Wesley’s “ Collection of Hymns” originally 
published in 1780, was compiled under the direction of a Committee 
appointed by the Methodist Conference in 1874, the primary object of the 
committee being to consider the necessities of public worship. The 
committee, however, while mainly desirous of providing for the wants of 
congregations, did not restrict themselves to that object, but included 
hymns adapted to personal and private worship. 

It may be interesting to add that many poems of Charles Wesley, which 
existed only in manuscript, were for the first time published for congre- 
gational use. 

I may perhaps be allowed to differ from your correspondent when he 
refers to the “ bogey” of the decline in church attendance being due to 
(perhaps too frequent) revisions in the hymns; the revising committees 
have not always been sufficiently alert to the “necessities of public 
worship,” and congregations do not always appreciate the attempts to 
“educate” them in inferior new tunes and new verse. It is generally 
conceded that one of the chief fundamentals of a revival of church atten- 
dance will be a revival of congregational singing; and when that comes 
about a more definite union of the churches will not be far off.—Yours, 
&c., P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Sidcup. 


StrR,—There is a misprint in the last sentence of my letter under the 
title “Hymns Today” which distorts the meaning. What I wrote was: 
“The legitimate fear of Pantheism should not lead us to overlook the 
Panentheism that is an essential note of sound theology.” “ Panentheism” 
is a theological term denoting the doctrine that everything subsists in God. 
“ Pantheism,” on the other hand, maintains that everything is God. 

W. Napier BELL. 


POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 


Str,—I am perfectly ready to agree with Mr. Peter Wiener that my 
Outline of Political Geography contains what all those who differ from its 
conclusions or its point of view would call “pure and straightforward 
political propaganda.” It was, indeed, written with the quite “ straight- 
forward” aim of arguing that “the only solution of the problems of a 
new order is the socialist solution”—basing that argument on the facts 
of history and geography. 

But “a definitely pro-German flavour” ? . . . I know that in wartime 
international affairs tend to be simplified into a mere contrast of blacks 
and whites (morally, not racially, speaking) ; and that not to refer always 
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to the enemy as the Hun or the Boche is to be suspect of “ pro-enemy’ 
sentiments. I don’t think, however, that to any judicious reader my 
little book would appear to be either “pro” or “anti” German ; its 
whole plea, indeed, is against that sort of nationalist thinking. And 
since some of your readers might assume from Mr. Wiener’s phrase that 
it was in some sense “ pro-Nazi” I feel entitled to make this protest.— 
Yours, &c., J. F. Horrasin. 
16 Endersleigh Gardens, Hendon, N.W. 4. 


Str,—Mr. Wiener’s article is very disquieting, especially in view of what 
he and Professor Brogan say about the contribution of the schoolmasters 
to the fall of France. I will take one point only. He says that a text- 
book used in “a great many schools” is full of socialist propaganda, and 
that among other things it demands “ the abolition of the British Empire.” 
At this time, when the value to the world of the British Empire is fre- 
quently insisted upon by our statesmen, and has never been more widely 
or more gratefully recognised abroad, we are instilling this poisonous 
doctrine into the minds of British children in the name and under the 
guise of education. If this text-book is being used in schools maintained 
out of public funds, what action does the Minister of Education propose 
to take?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. M. SANDERS. 


Green Meadows, West Quantoxhead, Somerset. 


LAW AND FORCE 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s remarks on the relations of law and force 
are timely and valuable. But do they go far enough? I believe that a 
fundamental confusion of thought here has underlain our policy and ideo- 
logy in the between-war years. Law is not the antithesis of force; 
because all law is based on force, and a law which is not and cannot be 
enforced ceases to be a law. The antithesis of law is anarchy, The 
state of anarchy in international relations which is expressed not cnly by 
wars but by all forms of national armament, has always existed; but it is 
more absolute now than ever before owing to the development of modern 
nationalist States and tremendous concentration of power in the hands of 
their rulers. 

The problem we have to solve—the immensely difficult problem—is 
how we are to establish an international law which can and will be en- 
forced on individual sovereign States. The first step to that end must be 
a firm, sure and lasting understanding between the four great progressive 
Powers—the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., China and ourselves. I believe that the 
last step will be a “change of heart” in the rulers and ruled of those 
nations which we may with equal propriety call the aggressors or the 
“have nots.” For us the motto “live and let live” is not enough: it 
leads only to disaster. We have to believe in our destiny as being, with 
our partners, law-givers to the world, and act accordingly.—I am, &c., 

ADRIAN COATES. 


R.A.F. Station, Shinfield, Reading. 
DOG-LICENCES 


S1r,—People, pigs and poultry are all rationed, cows are eating straw 
and horses are not to eat oats, even the cat’s saucer is threatened. But 
dogs, lucky dogs, have slipped through the ration net. Their biscuits 
are sacrosanct. This is not grudged them, but their owners, to whose 
well-being they add so largely, might subscribe more liberally for the 
privilege. The old rate of licence may suffice for one dog, but No. 2 
might put up £1, the rate rising more steeply as the numbers increase: 
No. 3 should cost £2, No. 4 £4, No. 5 £8, and so on. Thus our friends 
would benefit revenue or diminish the drain on flour.—Yours, &c., 
Hénblas, S. Asaph. GEORGINA PENNANT. 


THE BEHAVIOUR TEST 


Sir,—The Russians “are fighting,’ says Mr. Philip Jordan, “for a 
system which does not put men on the dole, but guarantees them security 
from want so long as they behave themselves.” Is not the main obstacle 
to co-operation between us the fact that we would rather die than be 
subjected to anything of the sort?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. W. J. Hooper, Flight Lieutenant. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


IMPROVING LONDON 


Str,—One deduction from Dr. Huxley’s criticism of the Bressey-Lutyens 
proposals would seem to be the advisability of inviting American co- 
operation as was done on the last occasion—the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic, 1905.—Yours obediently, 

T. H. MINsHALL. 


Letchworth Hall, Herts. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE value of the wood that lies rotting in woods and fields has at hay 
been realised by authority, Its virtue has perhaps been even exaggerated 
Small groups of soldiers, many of them women, bivouacked about th 
country in huts and tents, are definitely instructed to make up fy 
deficiencies by the use of any wood that they can glean, Some of then 
are given insufficient coke or coal to keep them warm or to cook thei 
food or heat their watey for more than three days of the week. Th 
instruction to use local wood is a good one in itself, but it must b 
recorded that some owners of woods and spinneys and some farmen 
will not allow the wood to be taken, Land recently bought for “ develop. 
ment ”—unhappy word—is the most jealously guarded, The resy; 
is that some of the units of soldiers, though much of their work is x 
night, get much less fuel than the poorest cottager. Such examples of 
fuel economy are hardly to be welcomed, even by the fuel controller. 


Common Goats 


The utter neglect of our commons by the local dwellers is a genen 
experience. What rights the commoners have of running animals there, 
whether geese or donkeys, are wholly neglected ; and as for half-year q 
Lammas land the public’s privilege has been so completely disregarded 
that its existence is forgotten and the right apparently lost. On common; 
the absence of animals has allowed so much brushwood, such as scrub 
oak, layered elm, sown thorn and holly, that the character of the common 
has been much changed, and for the worse. For the moment the wa 
is helping to restore the old state. Goats have appeared in such number 
as to suggest the eastern part of Spain ; and since the goat is omnivoroy 
the scrub is being eaten back again as in the old days, and the gray 
returns. On such foods many goats give five or six pints of milk a day, 


Lords of the Manor 


A good many commons have been lately sold, as to the Lordship of 
the Manor, by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to golf clubs, which of 
course take good care that the grass flourishes; but even on commons 
that are golf courses the land just off the course is apt to relapse to 
scrub ; and the golf clubs would better fulfil their duties as Lords of the 
Manor if they looked after the parts of the common not directly within 
their sphere of interest. They are apt to allow bits of the common to 
become dumps both for sewage and rubbish, to the great loss of amenity. 
Very unlovely wastes of nettles succeed the sewage and groves of elm 
and briar “half cofceal and half reveal” the scraps of metal and glass 
and what not. Nor is anything done to discourage litter. 


An Irked Gull 


In one of the very worst lines of poetry, so called, Robert Browning 
asks the rhetorical question: “Irks care the cropful bird?” A little 
particular incident would suggest that sometimes it does. The story was 
told to me as comment on a suggestion that a pheasant with a score or 
so of acorns in its crop flies perceptibly slower. Fishing boats coming 
in with a large catch of herring were almost mobbed by gulls, and at 
the same time a number of onlookers came to see the boats land. They 
watched one gull seize and swallow a large fish ; and while so engaged 
it was more or less surrounded by the crowd. Discovering this in some 
alarm, it made several attempts to fly out of the circle, but could not 
raise itself high enough; and was finally compelled to disgorge the 
herring (later broken up by other gulls), and thus lightened, flew away 
with ease, It is not uncommon for hawks so to gorge themselves that 
they scarcely attempt to fly away ; and finches will actually kill themselves. 


In the Garden 

It is a great year for berries ; and even in war-time we are perhaps 
permitted to welcome them for their purely aesthetic value. Among the 
most beautiful and salient at the moment are the sprays of berberis 
Wilsonae. The wild barberry, grown comparatively rare since the Ministry 
of Agriculture condemned it as the host of rust in wheat, has a berry 
of very piquant flavour, at one time much appreciated domestically, 
It would be interesting to know whether our war-time cooks have 
experimented with other varieties. Few of the more popular sorts have 
the shape or indeed the tint of the wild berry. It is pointed out in 
an admirable leaflet produced by the R.S.P.C.A. on Weed Seeds for 
Poultry that the berries of berberis, ivy, mistletoe, dogwood and yew 
should not be fed to poultry because the seeds are poisonous, though 
the pulp is edible. All these are eaten by wild birds. We 
ought to collect more seeds and berries for mixing with poultry food 

W. Beach THOMAS. 











Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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Linklater’s dialogues, which have been broadcast 
and re-broadcast, and reprinted many times 











ERIC LINKLATER 


The Raft and 
*Socrates Asks Why 


“A quaint thought—that Lenin should jostle 
shoulders in Elysium with Lincoln and Confucius ! 
Not so impossible, perhaps, as it might seem with 
the assistance of so brilliant a speculator into the 
unknown as Eric Linklater. ... The gift of 
humour ... sparkles throughout these further 
conversation pieces.”—Daily Sketch 4/6 


The Cornerstones 


“ This is a brilliant skit in the form of a dialogue— 
subtle, serious, humorous, and sustained. It is 
Shavian, Voltairean, Linklaterish.”” — John 
O’London’s Weekly. ‘* The book is most readable, 
both for its serious and for its humorous content.” — 
The Scotsman 2/6 


% Socrates Asks Why develops the theme 
expounded in The Cornerstones 





MACMILLAN 
& CO., LTD. 











Some new books 


ANN BRIDGE 


FRONTIER PASSAGE. A vivid and authentic picture of 
Civil War Spain, an exciting account of espionage and 
a moving story of three’ people whom the war threw 
together. Book Society Recommendation. 9/- net. 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


GO DOWN, MOSES. Stories of plantation life in 

Tennessee. ‘Go Down, Moses has a richness of 

colour and feeling . . . there is exceptional wisdom 
and sympathy.’—Frank Swinnerton. 9/- net. 


JOHN LAYARD, M.A. 


STONE MEN OF MALEKULA. An important work on 

the Melanesian island of Vao. In the great tradition 

of Fraser’s Golden Bough. 50/- net. Royal 8vo. 
840 pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. 


SIR PELHAM WARNER 


CRICKET BETWEEN TWO WARS. A history of cricketing 

events, 1921-1939. Includes full descriptions of im- 

portant matches, discussions of contentious problems 

and many amusing anecdotes. Illus. 10/6 net 
Ready November 9th. 


SEVEN BROADSHEETS 


Printed on coloured papers with specially designed 
covers. 6d. net each. 3/6 per set. 
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new novels 


EVENFIELD 
RACHEL FERGUSON 


A new novel by the author of A Footman for the 
Peacock and A Harp in Lowndes Square. The author 
says it was written to forget the war and for those 
who don’t despise children’s parties, Edwardian 
actresses, dancing classes and the scent of lilac over 
sun-warmed fences. [8s 6d net] 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DOROTHY COWLIN 


By the author of Penny to Spend, of which the DAILY 
TELEGRAPH said: ‘This first novel shows originality 
of mind and distinct promise.’ Miss Cowlin’s 
accurate observation, shrewd humour and wonder- 
fully lucid writing make this new book a memorable 
one. [8s 6d net] 


THE GREATEST PEOPLE 
IN THE WORLD 


FLYING OFFICER X 


‘I warmly commend the small but fine series of 
stories about R.A.F. pilots in which Mr. Bates 
makes these pilots both grand and real.... He 
brings leaping to our comprehension the chance 
and spirit of the airman’s life. Mr. Bates has an 
ear, and 2 heart, and his echoes are all of reality.’ 
FRANK SWINNERTON in The Observer 

2nd Printing [2s net) 


NOT ME, SIR 
J. T. C. PEMBER 


‘What Mr. Pember does to admiration is something 
out of the ordinary. He shows how a clever boy is 
moulded by school life, by fears and evasions and 
secrecies and developing character, into one who 
will naturally take his place among undergraduates 
and in what is called the governing class. This is a 








feat ....a good book.’ FRANK SWINNERTON in The 
Observer [8s 6d net] 
Verse 
VICTORY FOR THE 
SLAIN 


HUGH LOFTING 


‘It is a meditation in loosely rhyming verse of a 
free metrical pattern upon the tragedy of modern 
war, of which the text, as the title suggests, is the 
recurrent refrain that in war the only victors are the 
slain.’ The Times Literary Supplement 

Paper cover [2s 6d net] 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Shaw’s Ninth Life 


Bernard Shaw. His Life and Personality. By Hesketh Pearson- 
(Collins. 21s.) 

Mr. SHAW can now boast that he has had as many Lives as a cat. 
This one, by Mr. Hesketh Pearson, is the most readable of the lot, 
because its author has wisely let Mr. Shaw do most of the talking, 
interrupting him only now and then with a comment that is some- 
times shrewd and sometimes not. He js inept on Dean Inge, and 
mistaken in his assumption that The Young Visiters is only sup- 
posed to have been written by a child: it was written by one. He 
may, perhaps, be excused for his fatuity in thinking that Peter Pan 
is uninteresting to children, since Mr. Shaw himself is equally 
foolish ; but I see no reason to believe that Barrie did not know 
quite as well as Mr. Pearson or Mr. Shaw, who knows nothing 
about infants except that he dislikes them, what is interesting to 
children and what is not. Mr. Pearson makes the singular assertion 
that, apart from Mr. Shaw’s works, “ Wilde was the author of the 
only play written in the nineteenth century that has lasted to the 
present day.” I tremble to mention Peter Pan again, for these are 
times when to show the slightest regard for the man of genius who 
wrote it is almost to invite assassination by gentlemen with lank 
hair and damp hands and ladies with lanker hair and damper hands ; 
but the fact that it has survived is indisputable. It was, of course, 
first performed at the beginning of the twentieth century, but it is a 
nineteenth-century piece. When this propaganda-maddened era has, 
happily, passed away, many plays that are now considered to be 
dead will be found alive and vigorously kicking. 

Pinero, a great craftsman, will revive, though I do not feel 
certain of Henry Arthur Jones. There is a suggestion in this book 
that Jones raged against Mr. Shaw because he was jealous of him. 
Is it necessary to the establishment of Mr. Shaw’s integrity to say 
that Jones, an irascible but very likeable man, was mean? As to 
Wilde, he wrote one moderately good light comedy, but the rest of 
his plays are trash, stale melodramas tricked out with irrelevant 
epigrams. An Elephant and Castle author would have felt ashamed 
to take such liberties with the credulity of his audience as Wilde 
took in An Ideal Husband. His notorious epigram on Mr. Shaw— 
“an excellent man; he has not an enemy in the world, and none 
of his friends like him ”—is as false as it is silly. G. B. S. has 
had many enemies, and his friends are devoted to him. The letter 
he received from William Archer, when Archer was about to undergo 
the operation which ended in his death, is evidence, if any were 
needed, of the great love Mr. Shaw’s friends feel for him, a love 
which survives every antic he performs. He could dance like David 
and care as little as David, but his friends, though they might regret 
the performance, would not let it diminish their affection. 

I will not sav that Mr. Pearson has relieved the student of the 
necessity to read any other biographers of Mr. Shaw, but he has 
rendered about six of them superfluous. The single point on which 
illumination is still possible is the point on which Mr. Pearson, 
because he is English. cannot throw any light: the effect on Mr. 
Shaw’s mind of having been born and bred in Dublin, a city which 
he abhors so much that he cannot be persuaded to enter Ireland by 
its gates. He was born into a Southern Irish Protestant family, and 
was, therefore, alien in race and religion to the majority of his 
countrymen, and he regarded himself as superior to them. It is 
not my business to dispute this belief, but merely to state it and to 
point out that ignorance of it has a disab'ing effect on a biographer. 
The first piece ever published by Mr. Shaw, the letter to Public 
Opinion, is ar arrogant demonstration of this sense of superiority, 
a declaration of aristocratic character: and it was the shock he 
sustained when, on arriving in England, he found himself treated 
as a member of the middle-class, a class which is said not to exist 
in Ireland, outs‘de Belfast, which made a Socialist of him. “If I’m 
to be disclassed.” he said in effect, “I'll disclass the lot of you! ” 
He thereupon ioined the Fabian Society and became more class- 
conscious than ever. 

This assumption of superiority to other neovle is intensely Irish. 
It is felt by Protestants towards Roman Catholics and by Roman 
Catholics towa-ds Protestants and by both towards Englishmen, 
who are considered by all Irishmen to be a bit common. The 
Papist George ‘‘oores felt themselves suverior to common R.C.’s 
as much as dd the Parne'ls and the Shows, but the lowliest bog- 
trotter looks down on the most eminent Briton. A Mr. Dwane, who 
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wrote what must be the sillizst biography in the world, a Life 
de Valera, actually asserts that “records,” none of which is nam 

“show that Englishmen are inferior morally, physically and inte. 
lectually to Irishmen.” This melancholy drivel assumes that Shake. 
speare, Milton, Marlborough, Newton, John Wesley, Gibbog 
Gainsborough, Reynolds, .Wilberforce, Pitt, Nelson, Elizabeth Fr, 
Richard Arkwright, James Hargreaves, Turner, Dickens, Darwin 
Florence Nightingale, Browning, Tennyson, Lister and Gladstom 
were all inferior, morally, physically and intellectually, to Mr. Dani¢ 
Breen and the late Richard Piggott, to say nothing of James Carey 
and Skin-the-Goat. Until this socially significant fact has beep 
thoroughly sifted by his biographers, no one will ever be able } 
understand why the greatest Individualist of his age, in comparisog 
with whom Sir Ernest Benn is a ravening Communist, contrived t 
become a leader of the Fabians. St. JoHN Ervine, 


Lawrence in the R.A.F. 


Shaw-Ede: T. E. Lawrence’s Letters to H. S. Ede, 1927-1935, 
(The Golden Cockerel Press. 2} gns.) 

THERE are some men—and not necessarily thé most remarkable ig 
other respects—whose personality is of perennial interest to th 
world at large. Byron was one of them and T. E. Lawrence anoth, 
Like many of my contemporaries, I met Lawrence once or twice, 
but being “very young and foolish” I was irritated by the hero 
worship of him by my friends, and had not the sense to try to get 
to know him. Nevertheless, Lawrence revealed himself more fully 
than many famous men have done. if not completely. Lawreng 
was afraid of nobody but himself ; he had not Tennyson’s curiow 
Victorian fear of exposure, but.he had the natural, uncorrupted need 
for privacy and independence. His world-wide notoriety was a 
tragic experience for him, for he was emphatically not of those men- 
of-the-world so perfectly described by Kierkegaard, who “ use their 
talents, accumulate money, carry on worldly affairs, calculate 
shrewdly, &c., are perhaps mentioned in history, but themselves they 
are not; spiritually understood they have no self . . . .—however 
selfish they may be for all that.” 

Such men would have paraded to the end of their days, intoxi- 
cated in their own fame; but Lawrence had a real self, which he 
strove very hard to preserve ; it was a bitter and not always success 
ful struggle. His attempts—often misguided and _ ill-judged—t 
escape from the limelight and to avoid becoming a mere mimic of 
himself were commonly misunderstood as ingenious devices t 
acquire fresh publicity. Nothing could have been further from the 
truth ; but the trouble was that after the last war Lawrence coud 
find no one, and no cause, he could serve—hence his twelve years 
service as T. E. Shaw in the R.A.F. In 1935 he writes to H. §. 
Ede, “Early in March I ‘get my ticket.’ It’s like a blank wall 
beyond which I cannot imagine. Exactly what leisure is like, 
whether it will madden me or suit me, what it means to wake up 
every day and know there is no compulsion to get out of bed... 
it’s no good. When it comes, I shall try to deal with it; but now, 
beforehand, I can only say that I wish it had not to be.” 


When free he was utterly at a loss, as these letters show, and he 
did not live as much as a year after his discharge. He needed the 
compulsion of a task, a discipline not self-imposed, much as Gerard 
Manley Hopkins did. Both these men were of that superior nature 
that knows, in Kierkegaard’s phrase, they have the “sickness unto 
death.” Different as they were, they had also other resemb!ances. 
Their judgements, whether or. men, things or literature, were direct, 
to the point, with that shattering common sense so rare among minor 
intellectuals ; for example, in his letter to Mr. Ede of April 16th, 
1928, he writes: 

“Of pictures and sculpture I’m not talking, now, but of the 
writing gangs: the Joyces and the Kiplings, the Steins and Wells, 
the Forsters and D. Lawrences; they will all date within 20 
years, by some yet imperceptible solidarity. There will be a com- 
mon thread between T. S. Eliot and Alfred Noyes.” 

What strikes me again in reading these letters is Lawrence’s intel- 
lectual and moral integrity—another characteristic (very rare among 
the intellectuals of the period between the two wars) which he had 
in common with Hopkins. The letters are those of a real man who 
stood on his own feet and thought for himself. Here are some 
obiter dicta: 

“Your artist—ignoring Botticelli, appals me, rather. Surely that 
sort of education would benefit any man with stuff in h'm? I can 
imagine a half-wit being perverted by knowledge or influence: but 
not a real creature.” 
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Jean Ross 


WOMEN IN EXILE 


“Her characters come leaping to life from the first page.” 


Graham Greene. 9s net 
John Stuart Arey 
NIGHT-WORK 

“A first novel of great promise.” Edwin Muir. 9s net 


Frank Baker 
SWEET CHARIOT 


Ralph Straus. 
9s net 


“Delicate humour and whimsical invention.” 


Sydney Horler 


THE 
NIGHT or RECKONING 


A Horler thriller with a difference. 7s 6d net 


David Masters 


Author of “So Few” (32nd Thousand) 


UP PERISCOPE 


“The book of the week .. . the real inside story of submarine 
life.” Star, Illustrated 7s 6d net 


F. Yeats-Brown 


INDIAN PAGEANT 


A brilliant survey of India’s history, character, and present 
problems. His best book since “ Bengal Lancer.” 8s 6d 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


SESSSSEER8 (PUBLISHERS) LTD. SERS 


| Faber books 
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Palmyra of the North 

CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN 
This beautiful book tells the fascinating story of the early 
days of St. Petersburg. Though full of anecdotes it is a 
sober account of its subject. Recommended by the Book 
Society. Illustrated. 16/- 


Man the Master GERALD HEARD 
Studies man’s psychological evolution, his thought at the 
present time and his hope for the future. An important 
book. 10/6 


Hannaboys Farm MARJORIE MACK 
The story of a Surrey farm and the people who live in it. 
By the author of Velveteen Facket. 8/6 


Fishing Fortunes and Misfortunes 
G. D. LUARD 
This delightful book should take a place in the fishing 
world equivalent to that held in its own field by Memoirs 
of a Fox-hunting Man. 
With drawings by the author 12/6 


House Bound WINIFRED PECK 
A delightful new novel by Lady Peck, dealing with the 
servant problem. 8/6 


Table Two MARJORIE WILENSKI 
A novel by the wife of the famous art critic. The scene 


is the Ministry of Foreign Intelligence and the characters 
are those who work in the Ministry. 7/6 
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JACK B. YEATS 
Ah Well. A Romance in Perpetuity 


This tale of a small town, where no one ever spoke the truth 
but all thought it, is a book that will be loved as long as 
there are “handsome men large in the face and calm” to 
enjoy the good things of literature. 
Frontispiece by the author. 


W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


I Meet America 


“Mr. Brown visited the United States at the request of the 
British Government during critical weeks. The picture he 
gives of them is vivid, vivacious and valuable.”"— Evening 
Standard, 10s. 6d. net. 


ROUTLEDGE NEW POETS 


Not for many years has there been such a stirring of the poetic 
imagination as now in this country. In this series some of 
these new poets are given a hearing. The latest four titles are 


as follows :— 
Alex. 


A WREATH FOR THE LIVING, by 
Comfort. 

THE UNTRIED SOLDIER, by Emanuel Litvinoff. 

BEAUTY FOR ASHES, by Morwenna Donnelly. 

THE BOMBED HAPPINESS, by F. J. Hendry. 


Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. net each. 


*THE FEAR OF FREEDOM 


by Erich Fromm 


“The thesis of this remarkable book is simple but profound, 
that the growth of freedom inevitably produces a sense of 
isolation and helplessness. Dr. Fromm’s development of this 
thesis is masterly."—Times Literary Supplement. 15s, net. 


*RETAIL TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


A New Form of Monopolist Organization in Britain, 
by Hermann Levy 


“A signal contribution to the economics of democracy . . . the 
very stuff of democratic freedom is involved.”—Economist. 


15s. net. 
SELF ANALYSIS 
By Karen Horney, M.D. 


Shows how and to what extent the individual can psycho-analyse 
himself. Discusses the limitations and difficulties involved in 
understanding self analysis, 10s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATION 


A Search for New Principles, by Herbert Phillipson 


“ Mr. Phillipson says many things forcefully and some bril- 
liantly . . . written with courage and deep and sincere emotion.” 
—Times Educational Supplement. 5s. net. 


THE NEW ECONOMIC 
WARF ARE, by Antonin Basch 


“A concise, valuable summary of different aspects of economic 
warfare, as they appeared shortly after Germany attacked Russia. 
Variet statistics are especially useful.”—Times Lit. Sup. 7s. 6d. net. 
* The first two volumes in THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. A 


Prospectus of the Library ts available on application. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 


6s. net. 
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“ Good for the Picasso: the Tate is looking up. I have seen some 

of his things, and did not greatly like them: they were various, and 

I thought he was playing with other people’s styles, lacking one of 

his own (like our Nevinson): but still, he’s a red rag to the old 


school, so more power to you.” 
. . . 


“The conversational is the thing to aim for. You should try 
and make your pen-work supple and intoned on your voice. That 
means trying each pen-phase over and over in your unspoken voice, 
till it rings like something you'd have liked to have said. Then it’s 
yours. Most pcople’s sentences—even their spoken sentences— 
aren’t really speakab’e. A!l language, bar the spoken word, is dead: 
there are marvellous, magnificent corpses—Arabia Deserta, Marius the 
Epicurean, Les Movalités Legendaires—corpses better than any living 
dog: but interrupted: sorry: going on duty now: Goodnight.” 

When the dreaded day came, Lawrence made a brave effort to live, 
independently. He tells Mr. Ede that his assets are his “ cottage 
in Dorsetshire, 25s. a week, a bike. If to that I find myself in 
possession of a quiet mind, then I shall be fortunate. I think I have 
to “draw” this mind when I draw my discharge, and dare only 
hope to find it full and quiet. Isn’t it odd that a sober man 
should feel so, merely because his term of service has run out? I have 
passed all these twelve years hoping that an end would not come.” 
Lawrence found no fresh service, and therefore no real reason to 
live. “ My earning power is potentially considerable,” he writes in 
April, 1935, “ but I hate using it.” What a revealing sentence, and 
how it marks what Confucius called “ the superior man”! Lawrence 
of Arabia was a superior man, and reading these letters of his we 
may catch inspiration from his greatness and win understanding 
from his weakness. W. J. Turner. 


Children of the Future 


Parents Revolt : A Study of the Declining Birth-rate in Acquisitive 
Societies. By Richard and Kathleen Titmuss.  Secker and Warburg. 
3s 6d.) 

WHILE our high experts on the population question tend, by the 

law of their nature, to restrict themselves to the muffled tones of 

academic usage, the spirited attempt of Richard and Kathleen 

Titmuss to rouse the public is most welcome. They are clearly 

moved by the gravity of the situation, and seek to move others. In 

a short volume they present illuminating facts and figures, delve 

back into the history of the question, cast a side-glance at the 

situation abroad, examine the bearing of the social environment on 
the will to reproduce, and courageously make their diagnosis of the 
sad decay. : 

No reader with a taste for social questions can fail to be interested 
by these authors, since they lead him to what is fundamental ; but 
some may feel the conclusion that capitalism is primarily to blame 
to be over-hasty. More broadly, these authors contend, the cause 
of failing reproductiveness is our class system, which promotes 
an excessive love of money, a selfish and materialist outlook and 
ostentatious spending ; more narrowly, the growth of unemployment 
since 1870 with its consequent sense of insecurity, and the growth of 
monopoly with its restrictiveness. The difficulty of accepting the 
broader diagnosis as correct is that love of money, materialism, class 
distinctions, and the desire to raise one’s class, were equally present 
in the earlier period. The ingenious analysis of the change of atmo- 
sphere given in the chapters on “Victorian climax” and the 
“Naughty ’nineties” is probably too parochial to account. for a 
world-wide phenomenon. The growth of unemployment is more 
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plausible ; but can it really be said that the working-classes in th 
grim days of the early industrial revolution were entitled to, 
greater sense of security when unemployment, not so frequen 
perhaps, but by no means absent, meant starvation or the workhouse} 
These speculations are interesting, but not decisive; a carefyj 
student would not think that they gave a clear presumption eithe 
way. Our authors tell us, “we have got to eradicate the prof 
motive from society,” and again, “so long as men, twisting, turning 
fighting and rotting in an economic society, in which they ar 
saturated with class-thinking, are forced to compete with one 
another so long will they refuse to reproduce themselves.” It. may 
be so, but it may not be. In such an urgent matter it would be 
dangerous to base ourselves upon unverified conjecture. The trouble 
is that the problem is far too subtle and complex to get an agreed 
and genuinely scientific diagnosis in time for remedial action. Cap 
nothing be done, then? 

Our authors believe that a great revolution in our economic system 
is necessary to produce a change of heart. It may be easiey 
to get the change of heart than they think. An Act of Parliament 
not giving a beggarly flat rate of 5s. a week (which might be ip. 
terpreted as another “dole”), but providing allowances manifestly 
designed and generously geared to encourage larger families, no 
paying the working-classes the doubtful compliment of concentra. 
ing upon them, but embodying a scheme to encourage increase jp 
all classes, might well suffice to establish the sense that it was the 
right and proper thing, a part of normal, decent citizenship, t 
have larger families. The public would regard such an Act as 
symbolic ; the British temperament is more likely to be deeply 
impressed by it than by any form of adjuration. 

R. F. Harrop. 


Ordinary Country Life 

Apple Acre. By Adrian Bell. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir would be easy to underestimate the valve of this book. The 
story is so quietly told; and, although the scene is war-time 
Suffolk, it sets forth such quiet, day-to-day events that the wa 
seems present more by implication, than by plain statement. Bu 
“there is enough meaning in the ordinary acts of country life to 
get a soul to heaven”; and no country writer today is better 
qualified to interpret those “ordinary acts” than Mr. Bell. Let 
others plan and prophesy: all we ask of him is that, practising the 
“repose in alertness which is the country genius,” he continues the 
dedicated task of communicating to others what his seeing eye 
discovers in the English rural scene. : 

For Mr. Bell is a poet; and Apple Acre is a poet’s, as well as 
a farmer’s, book. Like all his best books, from Corduroy to Men 
and the Fields, it is a personal narrative and it has its roots in his 
immediate experience as a working countryman. But this time 
there is a difference, a slight shifting of emphasis. “The spade is 
the microcosm of husbandry”; and in Apple Acre the emphasis 
is on the spade rather than the plough, the goat rather than the 
cow, the family-holding rather than the farm. Such a narrowing 
of the scene has necessarily entailed a certain concentration on 
domestic detail. Some of Mr. Bell’s readers, accustomed to his 
persuasive pictures of the life and work of the open fields, may 
even be disappointed at first to find his vision here closing in on 
house and garden and orchard. It may seem to suggest a dwindling 
of purpose. It is in fact exactly the opposite. “There is to every 
man an amount of ground suitable to his talents” ; and it may well 
be that, in thus narrowing his scene and concentrating his vision, 
Mr. Bell has written his most significant book so far 

As we accompany him about his daily tasks, feeding the animals, 
helping a neighbour with his harvest, jogging to town in the country 
*bus, we are aware all the time in his conversation (for Apple Acre 
has that ease and charm) of an attempt to find some clue to the 
present “madness of materialism”; and it is characteristic that 
he should look for it most persistently in the quiet lives of his 
fellow villagers. “When all the reverberations of bombing have 
diéd away, this I feel will seem the heart of the matter, multiplied 
a millionfold ; the interrupted flow of a human sympathy.” His 
hope is continually in the small things. “ Sometimes you move a 
heavy stone and are surprised to see creatures living a hiddcn life 
underneath it, some small irregularity in the under-surface of the 
mass holding off its weight and giving them a home: so under 
the weight of mass-legislation an unregarded but persistent life 
goes on.” And it is just in the inspired presentation of such local 
life that Mr. Bell excels. The small things, the quiet things, the 
slow things—in these, in the end, lies our only way back to sanity. 
“Speed, I see, is in inverse ratio to true vitality in man.” 
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most characteristic of all, perhaps, is his insistence that the only 
“integrating atom” left today is “this small church in the fields 
where the old blessings are still pronounced, and four candle-flames 
conspire with chrysanthemums to make a glow of faith.” 

C. Henry WARREN. 


Social Centres 


By Flora and Gordon Stephenson. For the 


Community Centres. 
Research Committee. Percy Lund, 


Community Centres Joint 

Humphries and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
THE appearance of this objective book on community centres is 
timely. Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson describe the environment, archi- 
tecture and organisation of all the best-known examples and 
illustrate their description with neat plans. Their work is at once 
suggestive of the great possibilities for social development inherent 
in the community centre idea and of the extent to which these 
possibilitiss were ignored during the inter-war years. This neglect 
was most obvious in the new housing estates where millions of 
houses went up and were filled with an uprooted population, often 
the bewildered beneficiaries of slum-clearance schemes. Although 
they were empowered to do so, up to 1930 no local authority had 
provided an adequate social centre for a housing estate, something 
which could have lent purpose to those monotonously straight 
or artfuily curved streets, Yet the nced was so urgent that residents 
formed their own associations and struggled by one means or 
another to get themselves a meeting place. A few succeeded in 
stimulating their local authorities to provide premises ; others had 
to build for themselves, resorting to whist drives, jumble sales and 
all those painful devices known to the raisers of money by voluntary 
effort. Toil could not make the resulting building either pleasing 
or sufficient. Almost always it was makeshift ; probably a hut, a 
thing of bare boards, primus stoves and overcrowding. 

A demonstration of what could be achieved by enlightened 
officials w4s made at last in the Cambridgeshire village colleges, of 
which the most famous is well described in this book. Here the 
community centre is united to a senior school, some of the rooms 
and equipment being used by the children in the daytime and 
their elders in the evening. When the accommodation is planned 
to serve this dual purpose there is no cause of friction between 
the generations, and with the building shortage which must follow 
the war such a combination will be a needful economy as well as 
having obvious social and educational advantages. Yet it is cer- 
tainly not the only promising line of development. There is the 
big centre at Slough successfully established by the initiative of 
local industrialists, another in Cumberland where a miners’ welfare 
centre forms the nucleus, and the famous Peckham Health Centre, 
with its leading motive of physical well-being. Evidently there can 
be no uniform rule: all that is wanted is an instrument designed 
to enable people to make, do and study the things that interest 
them ; to find company or quiet and a change of scene. In fact 
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a community centre whose priggish sound makes the fastidious 
blush merely offers to all comers many of the satisfactions which 
have always been taken for granted by those who could buy them, 
A great opportunity is coming for providing centres as part of the 
necessary reconstruction of towns and schools. Already, after the 
1937 Physical Training Act local authorities were rousing them- 
selves to action in the matter, and scores of plans were in pre- 
paration at the outbreak of war. The danger is that post-war 
economy will be allowed to intervene and centres either be refused 
as a needless luxury or so skimped as to lose their value. For full 
success the community must be offered something really adequate 
to its needs and not a hole-in-corner compromise with its sad 
burden of discouragement. Any such economy would be false, for 
there are few national investments more certain of lasting profit. 
JACQUETTA HAWKES, 


Fiction 
on Their Honour. By James Aldridge. 
S. ° 

Bring Me My Bow. By Maurice Moiseiwitsch. (Frederick Muller. 83) 
Go Down, Moses. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 9s.) 
ACTION stories of the Air Force are coming up now in a sudden 
flood. In the last few weeks one seems to have read a great deal 
of imaginative writing about the war as seen or undergone from the 
cockpit of bomber and fighter. This week we have two novels 
about the active service life of fighter pilots, and one of them is very 
good indeed and the other is a muddle, but contains some exciting 
passages. 

Signed With Thzir Honour can hardly fail to win the interest 
of great numbers of readers. It is a story of the Greece and Crete 
campaign, and its author appears to have stuck as close as possible 
to the direct experiences of one man—superb and _ terrible 
experiences set down for the most part with a circumspection and 
accuracy which finely enhance emotion and hold the reader in sober 
attention and concern from its first anxious, uneasy, lively pages to 
the inevitable, tragic last. John Quayle, a young Manxman, is a 
pilot officer with about eleven others in Squadron Eighty, flying 
Gladiators, and drafted to Greece where there was apparently no 
air force to oppose the Italian and afterwards the German bombers 
and fighters. His personal part in the campaign, his love-story and 
his end are the book’s mai content, paralleled by character studies 
and adventures of his fellow-officers and of Greeks and Australians 
who come his way. The whole is most moving and engrossing, and 
rings with clear and carefully remembered truth. It is compact 
of anxiety, despair, courage, simplicity; above all, it celebrates, 
without the least flourish of affectation, that almost automatic dutiful- 
ness and self-respect which keeps a man, no matter how clear-eyed 
and how fully aware of muddles, mistakes and hopelessness, eager 
and at peace in the fulfilment of his own routine of fatigues, dis- 
comforts, losses and suicidal perils. It is indeed a very fine story 
of action. 

But it is more than that—and as it is a first novel and its writer 
is only twenty-three, it inevitably falls short of some of its inner 
ambitions. Mr. Aldridge need hardly be asked to do better in his 
characterisations of the young men of Fighter Command or in his 
descriptions of what they encounter and how they encounter it in 
the sky, or at least so he has persuaded this admiring reader. But, 
for future work, he would be well advised to escape from the tribute 
which someone has already laid upon him, that he is “ the Heming- 
way of the air.” The pity is that there is some baddish truth m 
this. He is flagrantly a Hemingway disciple, and at his best he is 
so good that that beginner’s caution does not matter at all and 
blow away as he grows. But at his most uncertain, where he 
explores personal love, personal feeling, and when he is on the 
ground and confronted with the girl, he is sometimes too Hemingway 
to be bearable, and he slips again and again into that “surrender” 
writing which is the great American novelist’s most untidy and most 
dangerous gift to his followers. “. . . and his arms moved with 
her crying and his body was warm with it . and his head 
thick. . Because this was everything. This was the ’plane 
crashing, and falling into the Greek’s hands, and Inglisi and 
Nitralexis and Deus, and crashes and lust and warmth and cold and 
everything.” Why throw up the sponge in this way? There is 4 
truth here which should be extracted; not smudged or made 
glutinous. “Quayle could see the firing squad that day at Janina 
and the rain, and could see the face of Astarics in the one who 
was young, but did not look like Astaries ; but he could see that 
happening, and it was the whole piling down on him of all feelings 
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for all things.” The emotions evoked in this book deserve to be 
lifted above such trailing laziness ; but this indulgence is not constant, 
and it appears to me to be Mr. Aldridge’s one dangerous fault. And 
I only harp on it because I have been so much impressed by the 
whole achievement, vigour and spirit of his first book, so much 
moved and so deeply instructed about the actualities of this war 
for the young men who fight and die in it. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch writes of Fighter Command based in England, 
and of the great days of the summer and autumn of 1940. He is 
successful and vivid in the passages descriptive of action in the air, 
and he gives us a credible and touching study of a normal, nervous 
young man becoming an ace, and brave and effective in crisis. But 
he makes a muddle of the over-written love-affair between this rather 
smug hero and the Austrian girl he finds in a brothel and tries to 
“save.” This personal situation is very cloudy indeed, and some- 
times embarrassing ; nor do its laboriously studied phases quite 
prepare us for the dull and no doubt probable solution. 

Blame the times or blame me, but I find myself hopelessly out 
of sympathy with the thickening self-consciousness and sentimentality 
in which Mr. Faulkner continues to bury and further bury his 
original great talent. Go Down, Moses, is a mighty wedge of 
ponderous writing, of Mississippi, of negroes and half-Indians, and 
great dogs and bears and all kinds of odd “Deep South ”-ers. 
Atmospherically it is sometimes magnificent ; but the characters are 
immense exaggerations—and that would be fine if they were not so 
curiously tedious, so literary. The seven stories are linked together 
in place and in theme; they deal, poetically, sentimentally and 
heavily, with the passing of the master-slave days, with the approach 
of modern decadence to the wild, and with the dreams of great 
hunters. But thev are written in a manner too bogus and pretenticus 
to support their intention of tragedy. Kate O’BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notice 

The Legacy of Egypt. Edited by S. R. K. Glanville. (Clarendon Press. 10s.) 
Tuts is an excellent series for the teacher and student alike, and 
although Western Europe did not inherit a legacy from Egypt in the 
same sense as it did from Greece and Rome, this book is well up to 
the standard of its admirable predecessors. As usual, each essay is 
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written by an expert, and this makes them as authoritative as they 
are beyond the criticism of a single reviewer. As the Introduction 
points out, Egypt has a unique quality which enables her to present 
the best possible case for herself, namely, a capacity for conservation 
exceeding that of any other country in the world. The soil and 
climate of Egypt provide a perfect, self-sealing medium and have 
preserved for our inspection massive temples, statues, houses, and 
indeed all the material possessions of some thousand years of human 
history. Two of the most interesting essays are Dr. Seidl’s scholarly 
account of the development of law, and the late Professor Creed’s 
delineation of Origen, the Christian Platonist. But from them al] 
it is possible to gain instruction and entertainment. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
ALTHOUGH in some directions buying in the stock markets is getting 
rather ragged in the sense that the buyers are going for quick profits, 
the undertone remains remarkably firm. As each week brings its 
quota of earnings recoveries and resumptions of dividends, the 
general body of holders become more and more confirmed in their 
determination not to sell and would-be buyers press their inquiries 
more persistently at rising prices. So far, I see little evidence that 
quotations are running ahead of real values, always interpreting 
“real values,” of course, as including an allowance, in some cases 
a substantial one, for future possibilities. By comparison with yields 
on gilt-edged, which must be the touchstone, the returns of 4} to 
5 per cent. still obtainable on a wide range of first-class industrial 
ordinary shares do not seem to me to be too small. Nor do I regard 
home railway preference or ordinary stocks as over-valued after their 
sharp rise. While everybody recognises the political uncertainties 
surrounding these stocks, yields of 6 to 8} per cent. are surely 
ample compensation for the risks involved. My advice to holders 
is not to sell. In relation to home industrials and to most of the 
frankly speculative overseas groups which are now enjoying the 
limelight rail stocks are still under-valued. Now that many institu 
tional buyers have at last swallowed their prejudice against home 
rails and decided to take the plunge, I cannot see this market 
suffering any severe setback. 
FAIRBAIRN, LAWSON RESULTS 

Recent buying of Fairbairn, Lawson preferred and ordinary shares 
in anticipation of the settlement of the company’s E.P.T. standard 
has proved to be justified. In the latest accounts, covering the 
year to March 31st, the tax provision for three years, together with 
an allocation of unspecified amount for contingencies, appear at 
£225,868. This is a stiff figure, but so drastically was the capital 
reduced in the reconstruction scheme some years ago that dividends 
can now be paid on the preferred and ordinary shares. As might 
have been expected, this textile machine manufacturing concern has 
been and remains fully emp'oved. Total profits rose during the 
year to March 31st from £163,660 to £191,247 and net profit from 
£111,436 to £133,115. The effect of clearing up the accumulated 
tax liabilities at one stroke is merely to reduce the swollen carty 
forward from £207,926 to £96,315. From the balance-sheet it §s 
apparent that business is still expanding, the stock and work in 
progress item having risen by £80,104 to £324,827. At the same 
time, bank overdraft has been reduced from £235,981 to £89,612 
Even at the prices to which they have recently improved, the & 
preferences, carrying a non-cumulative Io per cent., at 245. 
the 1s. preferred ordinaries, at 8s. 6d., are not over-valued. The 
preferred ordinaries, now in receipt of their full roo per cent. 
dividend, yield 12 per cent. at the price. 

A CHEAP PREFERENCE 

It is not often in these days that one can find a sound preference 
share in a trust company standing well below par and offering a 
yield of nearly 6 per cent. This is the case, however, with the 
74 per cent. cumulative £1 preference shares of Whitehall Electric 
investments, now quoted around 17s. 3d. This company has 4 
large and well-diversified portfolio, consisting largely of electrical 
investments and, in addition, has interests in Greece and Spain. 
At March 31st a valuation showed that without putting any value 
at all on the Greek and Spanish investments which, in pre-war yeafs, 
brought in a substantial income, the preference capital was covered 
with an ample margin. As to income, the board’s policy is to restrict 
the dividend to § per cent., leaving 2} per cent. to accumulate as 
arrears, since the revenue of the trust, now depleted by the absence 
of any payment on the Greek and Spanish assets, is not sufficient 
to cover the full 7} per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
————— 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
DIVIDEND OF 30 PER CENT. 








Tue eighth annual meeting of Allied Industrial Services, Limited, was 
held on Friday last, October 23rd, at Netherwood Chambers, Bradford. 

Mr. W. H. Rhodes, the chairman, presided. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—The accounts for the year 
ended June 30th, 1942, show trading results in the third year of the war 
which may be considered satisfactory, particularly in view of difficulties 
unavoidable undei war conditions. 

During the past year the output of your factories and the services 
rendered by your company have been well maintained and have continued 
go to be during the opering months of the current year. 

Before commenting on the actual financial figures, I wish to place on 
record on behalf of my board of directors our thanks to the workers 
associated with our company for their good average attendance at work 
and their sustained efforts. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


Turning now to the copy of the report and accounts, you will observe 
that, after making proper provision for depreciation of the company’s pro- 
perties, plant, &c., the trad:ng profit for the year amounts to £228,310, 
out of which £151,000 has been set aside to meet taxation, and £10,000 
—as last year—has been transferred to general reserve; the balar.ce of 
profit—namely, £67,31v0—together with the amount carried forward from 
the previous year, viz., £14,939, making a total of £82,249, is available for 
allocation as cutlined in the accompanying report, and to which your 
approval is now sought. 

e¢ Chairman then proposed the following resolution: “That the 
report of the directors, including the allocations and statement of accounts 
for the year ended June 30th, 1942, with the report of the auditors thereon, 
as submitted, be received, approved, and adopted.” 

The motion was seconded, put to the meeting, and duly passed 

The Chairman next moved: “ That the preference dividends for the two 
half-years to June 30th, 1942, and the interim ordinary dividend already 
paid, be confirmed, and that a final dividend of 21 per cent. (actual) for 
the year ended June 30th, 1942, making 30 per cent. for the year (less tax) 
be and is hereby declared payable on October 24th, 1942, to the ordinary 
shareholders of the company.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 





HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, LIMITED 





MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 





In his address for the annual meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, 
the chairman, Mr. H. Eric Miller, expresses relief that the company has 
stood the shock of Japanese aggression in the Far East so well. Out of 
record — £250,000 is transferred to a reserve for war contingencies. 
A dividend of 5 per cent. is to be paid on the deferred ordinary stock. 
The balance-sheet now presented is a strong one. After making provision 
for what the directors believe to be the maximum losses which might be 
sustained, we still have free reserves and undistributed profits in excess 
of £500,000. A material part of our earning capacity is in a state of 
suspended animation, but the ramifications of the business and of its 
subsidiary and associated companies are much wider spread than is 
generally assumed. 

The outstanding development in the tea industry is that the Food 
Controller is to purchase the entiae crops of Indian and Ceylon tea, except 
what is required for local consumption, and will allocate supplies to Allied 
and neutral countries. It is a relief to know that this war measure is not 
going to eliminate the export houses in Calcutta and Colombo, 

Dealing with rubber Mr. Miller says, “ The whole picture was changed 
by the invasion of Malaya and then of the Netherlands East Indies. 
Suggestions have been freely made that the military debacle in Malaya is 
womehow linked up with unsatisfactory administration of that- territory. 
General Smuts scotched them most effectively in his wonderful address 
to Parliament. After a taste of Japanese domination I shall be surprised 
indeed if the native populations do not welcome us back with open arms 
when the day of deliverance comes. The same is equally true of our 
Dutch friends in respect of the Netherlands East Indies.” 

On the subject of synthetic rubber, Mr. Miller quoted the views of 
Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the U.S.A., who thinks the cost 
of natural rubber is likely to have a big advantage over synthetic rubber 
and that a tariff wall to protect the infant synthetic rubber industry in 

e U.S.A. would not only force consumers to pay higher costs but 
would be a severe blow to other countries and to their faith in U.S.A. 
friendship. 

Mr, Miller concludes with a warning against the destruction of the 
a of initiative in the individual, from which all real progress has 

rung. 
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YES + « « If you live in the 
southern half of the country be- 
tween Norfolk in the east and 
Cardiganshire in the west, your 
grocer still has Peek Frean’s Vita- 
Weat, the delicious Crispbread 
made from the harvest of rich 
English wheatfields. There’s that 


grand whole-wheat flavour and 
fitness vitamins in every crunchy 
mouthful ... But to save trans- 
port, Vita-Weat cannot travel to 
the north, so to its many friends 
up there Vita-Weat is just one of 
those good things that will come 
back with Victory. 


Vita-Weat 


REGD 
PACKETS 1/6 LOOSE 1/4 LB. 





PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD ° 








f is defined by the Dictionary as bodily 
exhaustion, and is a grievous condition 
that can easily result from a long day 


mostly spent on one’s feet. 


There are tens of thousands of men and 
women who, as a result of wearing the 
shoes Sir Herbert Barker designed, no 
longer know fatigue. 


YOU CAN TAKE THE FIRST STEP owards ‘oot freedom 
by writing today for a copy 0° ‘SATISFYING REFLECTIONS 

by Sir Herbert Barker,anithenameo your ne2rest Fitters to :— 
Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD. NORTHAMPTON 


| bes 


ar f er 


SHOES 
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|: OR ee . guineas. TWENTY- | VOL- THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
Ss RELIGIOUS VERSE by John and 
PURELY PERSONAL. Charles Wesley.—Miss TH1rzA WAKLEY, The Quab, Wcish 
, Newton, Nr. Monmouth. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
T Tr “a _ 
] ... woe es —— I ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.. carbon Head Office : 
owards a tobacconist’s. J 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
have a King Six Cigar to pass over The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 4, THREADNEEDLE —_— 
for a few coppers, 10}d. to be exact. pe ey Confidential London Address. Letters LONDON, E.C.2. 
Excelsior! a redirected. §s. p.a.—BM MONO 23, W.C.1. ‘aid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserv Fund, 
»ABBONI, a novel by Susan Miles, author of “ Blind g : 500,000; Cur in nore Re — + ——s , Reserve 
& Men Crossing a Bridge.” 8s. 6d., from Books LLERS Liability of WACAOTR UATE TNE VENT EEEe 500,000 
PERSONAL or A. Dakers, Lrp., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C. The Bank, “whic h has numerous Sreanie s ‘th rough. 
EFRESH YOURSELF English c untry, | Out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraghe 
YOOKS on Politics and topical events. Assured market. R ; De ~ ive Lis Y te -) a Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circula, 
» Submit to THe RicHt Boox Cius, 121 Charing Cross te INNS” ~ SOTELS lits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposit 
Road, W’.C.2. . eee — one for fixed periods received. 
PropLe’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD 





( YAMERAS and Home Movies urgent'y wanted for essen- St. George’s House. Regent Street, W.1. “ ogee, - 

./ cal and most mportant work, “Talkies,” Home | («HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps ior EDUCATIONAL 

—a  Eocee, Sane and ~. yn the my! ee —~ s booklet describing world-famous postal course.— BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire.—Scnorg 

the top price we can now pay will be better invested in War | R®GENT Instrrure (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. (© sur Tests. Junior and Senior School, 17-20th May, 

Savings. —Watiacr Heaton Lrp. 127 New Bond Street Q\PARE-TIME WRITING.—It you are interested in anak pay nomen Le yol — ae 30th 
writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, P muineas 


£75, £60, £30, £30 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special! war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary 
ROM £20 a term. Few vacancies girls 9-11 inP.N.EYU 
Woodland Home-School. Exceptional music anj 
Languages, Swimming, Riding, Rhythmics, Farming, House 
craft. Fully qualified staff—HEADMISTRESS, Pounsley Fam, 
Blackboys, Sussex. 


London, W.1 

‘ANCER SUFFERER. Poor widow, son in Malta, ne* 
( mcome 17s. 11d. per week, Funds for nourishment 
urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. 


RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
. 4 . - > a t he leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
Case 285 42.— NATIONAL SocieTY FoR CANCER RELIEF —- : XK 
. a . seas =f) CO . ~ se riting for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept., 
(Registered Charity), 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey L.S.J.. 7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
| yv TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND» is learnt in rf} YIRELESS effort and indomitable persistence alone en- 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in we for able GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, to overcome many 
first lesson to S. R. DuTTON, 92 Great Russell St. C.. war-time difficulties. Will you please help by sending a gift 
to the APPEAL SECRETARY ? I 
i ier ot ali kinds undertaken.—Apply, Muss Epye 
s Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele.: Guildford 3895. 


VY PEWRITING.—Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 





&c., Expert Work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead H OME Study Courses for Children. Prospectu~ 
Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. Terms. Junior C sane aepamnnts School, Box No. A868, 
Ts SPECIAL INGREDIENTS in “Bermaiine Z — AR ta —— 
Bread give the lit:le more hat means so much ‘o t 4 EXHIBITION 
goodness of bread. A joy to eat and very digestible. As + Ss 
your Baker, or write “ BERMALINE,”’ Fairley St. Glasgow }: Ax SaINa w Peer teens 


bat ae WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of leries, 20 Davies Street, W.1 
order, Top on paid. Send registered. Cash or ——qu~“- 

offer by retuszn.—KAY’S (SN) 19 Hopwood Avenue 

Manchester, 4. 














BOMBAY 


COLOMBO APPOINTMENTS 
\ TARDEN OR JOINT WARDENS required for 
EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT on rst May, 


CALCUTTA 


Preference 


2$0-£ 300 


1943. Experience in Adult Education essential. 

to married couple, both able to teach Salary £ 
according to qualifications and experience, with quarters 
light and heat (value {£100 Application forms. to be 
returned before December rst, from the S&TTLEMENT, 
Holgate Hill, York. 


LECTURES 
ytete st L & 
AFFAIRS TALKS 


A G@ E 
WAR 


rWO LECTURES will be given by MISS D. M. SELLS, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Chief Personnel Supply Section Office of 
Defence Transportation, U.S.A.), at 9 Carlos Place, Gros- 
venor Square,W.1, on W ednesday, November 4th, at 3 p.m., 








*AN AMERICAN SEES BRITAIN AT WAR.” Also ‘ 
Wednesday, November 11th, at 3 p.m THE HOPE OF neluding Purchase Taz 
*A NEW WORLD.” Admission Free. P : P 
neir effi.ient service is unbeatable. The clean, 


pse Blades (now in 
amply repays the 
while supplies 


comfortable shaving of Ecli 
the popular slotted pattern) 
persistence needed to obtain them 
are limited 








The.fact that goods made ot raw materials 
tn short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this journal should not be 





CITY & HALL LINES 


Obtarna ynly from Retailers 


LONDON LIVERPOOL GLASGOW 
CE 


taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export. 


, JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. , 
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| ~ IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND , 


(/ncorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 

Petron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. f 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


} HELPS THE 


Ni 
































Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 2 FORT 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of ? 
England, as a centre of research and information on Cancer, ‘ 
the Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation ; 
of the disease. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease | &, , ; > 
is now curable in increasing numbers. _ us se od —~" one a 
- —_ . - -_ ra 7 al Lo sngines n¢ renerating sets; iers ; Os, 
DON AT IONS, st BSCRIPT IONS AND LEG ACIES are Cranes: Excavators Dumpers; Concrete Mixers: Electrie Motors; Switch 
earnestly solicited, and should be sent to the on. Treasurer, iear; Compressors ; ydraulic resses and Accumulators UuMPs ; asti 
ly solicited 1 should | to the H I Gear; Comes Hydraulic P 1 A 1 Pumps; Plastic 
Sir Holburt Waring, Bt. c/o Royal College of Surgeons, oulding Machinery: Chemical Plant; Colliery Plant; Rails; Track ami 
| Li In’s I Field W.c? 4 Wagons eel Sections; Tanks, Tubes and Fittings, ete. 
incoln’s Inn Fields A pe 2 
"FORM OF BEQUEST Fhe largest stocks in the Country 
| 1 hereby bequeath the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer 
| Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal GEORGE COHEN, SONS & co. LTD. 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn \l'ields, London ’ 

W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and | direct that WOOD LANE, LONDON, W. 12 AND STANNINGLEY, NEAR LEEDS Ana at 
___the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such lecacy |] | Birmingham, Shemield, n Glasgow, Newcastle, Bath, Belfast, ae. 
Entered as second class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Gre at Britain by St. ¢ LEMENTS Press (1940) Lrp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C and published by Tue Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C. Friday, October 30, 1942. 
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